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J EZEBEL. 
Drawn by Grorex T. Tost, and illustrating “Women of the Bible.” 
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WOMEN 
BY REV. 


ee, EZEBEL was the Clytemnes- 
. tra, the Lady Macbeth, of He- 
brew history. Though by no 
means an attractive person- 
age, she is invested by her ex- 
traordinary force of charac- 
appalling fate with a tragic 





her 


and 
grandeur which helongs to no other woman 
of the Bible. 

The first noteworthy thing connected with 
her is the fact that she was not of the stock 
of Israel, but of another and a very remark- 


ter 


able race. She was the daughter of Ethbaal, 
King and High-Priest of the Zidonians. That 
is to say, she was a Phenician. Now the 
Pheenicians were the great commercial and 
maritime people of the ancient world. They 
were akin to the Canaanites, and indeed to 
the Hebrews, whose language was almost 
identical with their own, but they represent 
an earlier migration from the Arabian cradle 
of the Semitic race, and they finally settled 
on the narrow strip of fertile sea-coast north 
of the headland of Carmel and between the 
mountain range of Lebanon and the Mediter- 
ranean. Here, with no opportunity of ex- 
pansion toward the east or north, the way of 
the sea alone lay open to them, and they made 
the most of it. They improved the few poor 
harbors which the bleak coast afforded, and 
Tyre and Sidon especially became populous, 
rich, and splendid seaports. They construct- 
ed merchant - vessels equipped with two or 
three banks of oars and capable of carrying 
large cargoes, and they became the most skil- 
ful sailors of that age. It was with their help 
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that Solomon built up his extensive commerce 
with India by way of the Red Sea, and all the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean was for 
a long time in their hands. It was thus by 
their agency that the arts, the letters and 
the religions of the East, as well as the prod- 
ucts of its industry, were first introduced into 
Europe. Their influence on the Greeks es- 
pecially, the first of European peoples to’ re- 
spond to the touch of Oriental civilization, 
was varied, deep, and lasting. Greek mythol- 
ogy is full of Semitie legends, which, to- 
gether with bales of costly merchandise, were 
borne westward in Pheenician ships. And if 
they did not invent the alphabet which we are 
still using, but obtained it from Egyptian 
sources, it is still one of many precious things 
which we owe to this enterprising race. 

They were not, however, contented to be 
merchants and seamen only. Colonization 
followed commerce. They settled at various 
points on the islands of the Mediterranean 
and along both its shores, as far westward 
even as the Straits of Gibraltar. About 800 
B.c. some fugitives from Tyre founded Car- 
thage, which was long the rival and enemy of 
Rome, in whose history the Punie—i. e., Phe- 
nician—wars form so memorable ‘a chapter, 
and the Phenician language continued to be 
spoken in that part of northern Africa for 
nearly sixteen centuries. They established 
themselves in the south of Spain, where Tar- 
shish became an important emporium, though 
its exact site has long been forgotten. And 
thence their adventurous navies made their 
way to the Canary and Scilly islands and the 
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shores of Britain, while “an admiral of Tyre 
circumnavigated Africa in 600 B.c., or 2000 
years before Vasco da Gama.”—(G. ° A. 
Smith.) 

All this happened long after the time of 
Jezebel, who lived in the ninth century B.c., 
but it shows from what an energetic stock 
she sprang—the same which afterwards pro- 
duced the greatest soldier of antiquity, Han- 
nibal, whose temper was not more daring and 
unforgiving than hers. It was a rash and 
impious act for Ahab to set her beside him 
on his throne, and the evil consequences of it 
soon appeared. It brought about a state of 
things very different from the friendly com- 
mercial relations which had existed between 
the Israelites and the Pheenicians in the days 
of David and Solomon. And yet, if Dean 
Stanley is right in his suggestion that the 
forty-fifth Psalm, with its references to the 
“daughter of Tyre” and the “ ivory palaces,” 
and the absence of any allusion to Jerusalem, 
was veally composed as an epithalamium for 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the alli- 
anee which was to have such far-reaching and 
tragical results was at first greeted with re- 
joicing. But it was the union of a weak as 
well as wicked man with a woman of indomi- 
table will, to whom fear and pity and con- 
scientious scruples were alike unknown. Like 
Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, the woman 
was the evil genius of the man, and a fright- 
ful series of crimes and massacres ensued, in- 
volving not only the kingdom of Israel, but, 
through the marriage of Athaliah, Jezebel’s 
daughter, with a prince of the house of Ju- 
dah, the southern kingdom as well, in an in- 
conceivable succession of horrors. 

There are three acts in Jezebel’s dramatic 
career. The first begins with her attempt to 
supplant the worship of Jehovah by that of 
Baal, and ends with the flight of Elijah. The 
story is powerfully told in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth chapters of 7. Kings. It was nat- 
ural enough that she should carry her religion 
with her into her new home. Regarding. Je- 
hovah as only a local divinity, “the god of 
the land,” why, she reasoned, should not Baal 
and Ashtaroth also have their shrines and 
their worshippers? Yielding to her strong 
will or half converted to the widespread idol- 
atry in which she had grown up, Ahab erected 
in his new capital at Samaria a magnificent 
temple to the sun-god, at which no less than 
four hundred and fifty priests officiated. In 
addition to this, at the royal residence which 
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he had himself constructed in the beautiful 
plain of Jezreel, with its palace of ivory and 
its elaborate gardens, a sanctuary was built 
by Jezebel herself to Ashtaroth (or Astarte), 
whose four hundred priests were fed at her 
own table. At both places the cruel and li- 
centious rites of these divinities were cele- 
brated. But Jezebel was not satisfied with 
this. She undertook to exterminate the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. She inaugurated the first 
great persecution in the history of the Church 
of God. And she appears to have almost suc- 
ceeded in her attempt. Only a hundred 
prophets seem to have escaped her fury, and 
at one time not more than 7000 persons were 
left in all the kingdom who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal. 

This crisis brought upon the scene “the 
very chief of the prophets.” Elijah, coming 
no one knew whence, suddenly stood before 
Ahab. He arrested the King’s attention by 
foretelling the three years of drought that 
followed. At the end of that period he un- 
expectedly appeared again. To the King’s 
angry challenge, “ Art thou he that trouble+h 
Israel?” he replied, in a tone not less defiant, 
“T have not troubled Israel, but thou and 
thy father’s house!” He summoned the eight 
hundred and fifty prophets of Astarte and 
Baal to a supreme test of power, a stupendous 
battle of the gods, on the top of Mount Car- 
mel, overlooking the great Pheenician plain. 
In language of unparalleled audacity he taunt- 
ed them with the impotence of their boasted 
deities, and when the strange contest ended in 
the triumphant vindication of Jehovah, he 
incited the people to seize and massacre them 
all on the banks of the Kishon, not more than 
twenty miles from the gates of Tyre. The 
terror which he thus inspired is shown by the 
remarkable fact that the Phenicians made no 
attempt to avenge the sacrilegious insult. 
Ahab was completely cowed. But there was 
one person with whom Elijah had yet to 
reckon. It was Jezebel. The King told her 
“all that Elijah had done, and withal how 
he had slain all the prophets with the sword.” 
Not for an instant did she cower before the 
victorious prophet or before his God. She 
swore the terrible oath, “So let the gods do 
to me and more also, if I make not thy life as 
the life of one of them by to-morrow about 
this time!” The fury of this undaunted wo- 
man was more than even Elijah could face. 
He had defied the King; he had stood out 
alone against the vast multitude of the priests 
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and worshippers of Baal. But when he heard 
the words of Jezebel, “ he arose and went for 
his life”—across the kingdom of Judah, 
across the Arabian desert, to the remote soli- 
tudes of Mount Sinai. In the first act of the 
tragedy, the haughty Queen remains in un- 
disputed possession of the stage. 

The second act comprises the familiar story 
of Naboth’s vineyard, in itself a literary mas- 
terpiece so often alluded to by modern writ- 
ers that no person can be called well read who 
does not know it by heart. Ahab was a splen- 
dor-loving monarch, and he lavished his wealth 
and taste on the city and palace which he 
built in the plain of Jezreel, the most famous 
battle-ground of history, and the broad pas- 
sageway through which the great currents of 
travel and traffic between Asia and Europe 
flowed for centuries. Adjoining the royal 
palace was a vineyard which he desired to 
purchase, that he might transform it into a 
flower-garden. Like the Prussian miller of 
modern times who dared to oppose his legal 
rights to the imperious will of Frederick the 
Great, its owner, Naboth, refused to sell it. 
In petulant anger at his obstinacy, the King, 
like a sulky child, went to bed and refused 
to eat. It does not appear, however, that he 
thought of accomplishing by criminal means 
what he could not honestly secure. His 
Queen was at once bolder, more determined, 
and more utterly unscrupulous. Instantly 
her design was formed. In contemptuous im- 
patience she exclaimed, “ Dost thou now gov- 
ern the kingdom of Israel? Arise, and eat 
bread, and let thine heart be merry: 7 will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jez- 
reelite.” How precisely these tremendous 
words anticipate Lady Macbeth’s, “Infirm of 
purpose! Give me the dagger!” and her sharp 
aside at the banquet table, “ Art thou a man?” 
Nor is Jezebel troubled by any such womanly 
weakness as that which prompted the Scot- 
tish heroine’s, “ Had he not resembled my fa- 
ther as he slept, I had done ’t,” nor does con- 
science waken in her sleep and paint the in- 
effaceable drop of blood on her “ little hand.” 
Coldly and without faltering she carried out 
her purpose. She wrote letters in Ahab’s 
name, and sealed them with his seal, and sent 
them to the elders and nobles of the city. In 
these letters she directed them to proclaim a 
fast, and setting Naboth on high among the 
people, to accuse him of blasphemy against 
God and against the King. They were to 
have ready two false witnesses, to support the 
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unjust charge, and when he should have been 
convicted on their testimony, they were to 
carry him out and stone him to death. The 
foul plot was promptly executed. and reported 
to the Queen, who quietly announced it to 
Ahab in the words, “ Arise, take possession of 
the vineyard; for Naboth is not alive, but 
dead.” According to one version of the nar- 
rative the King’s miserable soul was pierced 
by remorse when he learned what had been 
done. At all events, he quailed again when 
the terrible prophet once more “ found” him 
and pronounced the doom which was to fall 
upon him and upon his house. It was a sen- 
tence of such awful import, foreboding the 
utter extinction of his race and the exposure 
of their unburied bodies to the dogs and to 
the vultures, that the guilty and craven King, 
who had “sold himself to work evil,” was 
frightened by it into a genuine repentance. 
But Jezebel his wife, who had “ stirred him 
up to work wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord,” was as incapable of remorse as of fear. 
She gave no sign of repentance, but went 
proudly op <o meet her doom. 

Many years passed before the dénouement 
of the tragedy. Ahab was killed in battle. 
Athaliah had carried the fatal influence of 
her mother into the southern kingdom.’ Jehu 
had been anointed as the avenger of Jehovah 
and had begun his bloody work. The King of 
Israel, Jezebel’s son, and the King of Judah, 
her grandson, met him under the walls of 
Jezreel, in the ill-omened garden which had 
once been the property of Naboth. The for- 
mer Jehu slew with his own hand, the latter 
was overtaken in his flight and killed. The 
last hour of the aged Queen had come, but 
her proud spirit was not yet subdued. Great- 
grandmother though she was, she stopped in 
that terrible moment to arrange her hair and 
paint her eyebrows, * 


Pour réparer des ans l’irréparable outrage, 


as Racine says in his “ Athalie.” Then 
placing herself at the latticed window of the 
watch-tower, she awaited the coming of Jehu. 
As he entered the gate, she shouted down to 
him the bitterest, most insulting taunt that 
she could think of. As the Revised Version 
reads (JI. Kings, ix. 31), she called him by 
the detested name of the usurper and assassin 
who, after reigning only for a week, had fled 
into the palace and burned it over his own 
head. “ Hail,” she cried, “thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer!” She must have known 
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well that resistance was impossible and that 
she was only maddening her victorious enemy, 
but she resolved to die as defiantly as she had 
lived. The impetuous conqueror cried to the 
servants who were standing near her to throw 
her from the window. They obeyed, and as 
she fell, in front of his chariot, the walls were 
sprinkled with her blood and the horses trod 
her underfoot. Not long afterwards, when 
he had feasted in the palace where she had 
reigned for so many years, he remembered 
that she was, after all, a king’s daughter and 
the mother of kings, and he sent his servants 
out to take her up and bury her. There was 
nothing left. Elijah’s prophecy uttered to 
Ahab years before had been fulfilled, “ The 
dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” 

A type of womanhood which is anything 
but lovely and which is fortunately rare, she 
nevertheless compels a certain admiration for 
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her prodigious force of intellect and will. 
And it is only fair to remember that it is not 
the purpose of the Bible to analyze or even 
to portray her character, but simply to record 
the events in which she bore so prominent a 
part. If there are no touches of light on 
her dark face, as we see it in the sacred nar- 
rative, it does not follow that she was wholly 
destitute of those more feminine qualities 
which are so marvellously combined in Shak- 
spere’s great heroine with an equally savage 
and relentless resolution. However this may 
be, she is certainly one of the great tragic 
figures of literature and of history. And her 
story brings out the pride, the determination, 
and the ferocity which are latent in woman’s 
nature all the more vividly, because in this 
ancient daughter of Tyre they are neither 
mitigated by any sensibility nor restrained by 
any principle. 





WHEN AT THE LAST 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


WHEN at the last I lay me down to sleep, 
And of the morrow’s dawning reckon not, 
When night no more, no more may vigil keep, 
And love’s brief noon is but a dream forgot,— 
Back to the Past, its sad and variant ways, 
Be Thou the warder of my yesterdays. 


Amid the paths long lost, or sought too late, 
Where waywardness hath wandered, love been blind, 
If there be one that lieth clear and straight— 
Unseen, perchance forgot—Thou mayest find 
Even in that perverse, perplexing maze, 
The white thread shining ’mid my yesterdays. 


So oft hath love’s torch wavered, love’s feet failed, 
Were the vain reckoning mine ’twere but to weep; 
Blind Thou the sight by memory assailed, 
When at the last I lay me down to sleep, 
And through Time’s deep and labyrinthian ways 
Crown Thou some moment in my yesterdays! 
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OMING with the 
sultry stillness of 
August there is a 
lull, a pause in the 
floral procession; the 
shy spring bloomers 
have passed away, 
the outpouring of 
June is at work ri- 
pening its seed; over 
all is-the feeling of 
intense summer 
with its knowledge 
of how best’ to 
please. There are 
not so many flowers 
about as formerly, 
but those that do ap- 
pear are calm and 
assured in their 
bearing. The dread 
of Jack Frost is for- 
gotten; the maxims 
of economy are cast 

to the winds; only the luxury of living is 

felt. It seems as though the finished product 
of experience had been held in reserve for this 

rich summer-time. . 

How familiarly do we greet the rose-mal- 
low’s first peep of color; how proud are those 
living on Long Island or in parts of New Jer- 
sey to boast of it as an inhabitant of their salt 
meadows. Early in the season the soft green 
leaves attract the eye as they begin to spring 
up in clumps. Then their stems stretch up- 
ward until often an utmost height of ten feet 
is reached. But it is-the flower for which 
we wait impatiently, and which is exclusively 
of August. “It never disappoints. us in its 
coming. When it is seen from afar, one might 
almost fancy a mammoth wild rose to be in 
bloom, or that a passionate pink poppy was 
ranging along the meadows. From the win- 
dows of a fast-going train its radiant color 
can frequently be seen glimmering through 
tall, nodding weeds. In construction the 
flower shows clearly the traits of the mallow 
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family; and as a type of such it is an inter- 
esting and simple one to analyze; the under- 
lying circle of slender, pointed, and up- 
curved bracts being perhaps its most conspic- 
uous feature. 

It seems not to be generally known that 
this plant will well bear transplanting, and 
that it will thrive in moist soil even when fed 
by fresh water. For planting about artificial 
lakes, or by the borders of streams that run 
through country places, hardly a better choice 
could be made if a highly decorative and 
brilliant effect is desired. 

Still further may this effect be heightened 
by growing in connection with the rose-mal- 
low a beautiful European plant that occurs 
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in a wild state throughout 
our Middle States—the pur- 
ple-spiked loosestrife, Lyth- 
rum silicaria. It grows also 
in wet soil, and attains a con- 
siderable height. Its wealth 
of purplish flowers is mass- 
ed in long spikes which 
curve a little at their tips. At 
the same time in August 
these two plants throw out 
their bloom; they inhabit a 
similar soil, and form a 
pleasing combination of col- 
or. It seems, therefore, 
quite fitting that they should 
be planted together. This 
point is accentuated because 
cach year we notice that 
a greater number of individ- 
uals are seeking to arrange 
for the growth of wild flow- 
ers about their country 
homes. The old fashions in 
ferneries are being revived, 
and hardy borders are vying 
with them in favor. For it is 


beginning to be realized that 
the wild flowers are charac- 
ters in themselves. They are 
independent of the garden- 
er’s care,'and as unfailing in 
their laws and seasons as is 
the sun. Nurtuyed by the 
great mother, they cannot 
fail to exhale a free essence 
of naturalness replete with 
charm. Surely a keen sen- 
sation of pleasure lurks in 
finding a wild posy in bloom 
either when it springs up un- 
concernedly in one’s path, or 
occurs amid a state of culti- 
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Perhaps it is the un- Zz 
about it which 
lights most the flower-lover. 
The dainty purple gerardia is 
unknown to many, although 
during August and September 
it is one of our most constant 
bloomers. Before beginning to 
show color the plant might read- 
ily be passed by with a glance 
somewhat akin to that one be- 
stows on an insignificant weed, 
so wiry is its stem, and so hum- 
ble its linear leaves. But the 
bright little buds, as they ven- 
ture to unfold, proclaim it to 
belong to a more patrician class. 
Soon, too, the pinkish-lavender 
flower is outspread, the corolla 
is quaint in outline, and its lobes 
are dotted with a darker shade 
of color. Although the gerardia 
belongs to the figwort family, it 
has not the two-lipped corolla 
which is usually associated with 
Rather is it tu- 
bular in shape, and with its lobes 
irregularly formed. On their 
stems, these flowers are so deli- 
cately poised that they fre- 
quently drop off after having 
been picked or slightly jarred. 
Even then, however, the bit is 
worth carrying home and pla- 
cing in water, when the smallest 
bud will soon begin to swell and 
open. 
The milkweeds are generally 
a gay lot, and more than usual- 
ly attractive among them is the 
butterfly-weed, as it raises its 
gorgeously colored clusters of 
flowers over the dry, late sum- 
mer meadows. As is an amus- 
ing characteristic of some birds with bright 
plumage, we sometimes fancy that these 
flowers take delight in showing themselves to 
the best advantage in flaunting just a bit 
their exceeding loveliness. Of a bright, red- 
dish-tinted orange, the intricately formed 
and quaint little blossoms are massed to- 
gether in toppling heads where the full 
strength of their beauty can be seen. In a 
number of popular books on botany it has 
been said that the flowers of the milkweed 
family are impossible for the beginner to 
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BONESET—-MANY INSECTS ARE FOND OF IT. 


analyze. There is no doubt that they do pre- 
sent to him a series of difficulties. Still, with 
the written aid of some good authority it 
would seem to be quite within the ability of 
most of us to examine them, and to build 
up for ourselves a knowledge of and respect 
for their fine organism. By country people, 
the butterfly-weed is known also under the 
names of pleurisy-root, orange-root, and wind- 
root. Of these the first name owes its 
origin to the belief that the roots after being 
boiled and prepared are efficacious in the 
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curing of pleurisy and similar complaints. 
But the Indians, with their alert sense for 
finding hidden sweet, knew best the flowers, 
and had a way of utilizing for food the honey 
which they extracted from them. The plant 
has quite a northern range, and does well in 
cultivation. 

There is another little flower which we no- 
tice through the summer months as it stands 
boldly out from the landscape. It the 
moth-mullen (Verbascum blattaria). Not- 
withstanding its rather small size, it makes a 
bold appearance, and especially when its co- 
rolla is of that most lively of all colors, yel- 
low. The bloom also occurs in pink and 
white. There is about the plant something 
almost elfish. Its stalk stands upright in a 
prim fashion, and might be looked upon as 
quite a poor affair until it is illumined 
by its blossoms. They, once their mind is 
made up. burst open so quickly that it seems 
as though they had been blown on to the 
plant by some fairy zephyr. In texture they 
are fine and silky. The filaments are pretty 
and conspicuous through the purplish wool 
which covers them. About this plant, it is 
rather generally related that when dried and 
hung up in cellars the cockroaches scamper 
out with as much alacrity as though the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin had laid fingers to his flute. 

All along the way-sides there abound, in 
August, plants with which we should culti- 
vate at least an acquaintance, if not an inti- 
mate friendship. 
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ROSE-MALLOW.—“ ONE MIGHT ALMOST FANCY IT A MAMMOTH WILD ROSE.” 


Common yarrow, grimy in appearance from 
the thick coating of dust that alights upon its 
white surface, is another interesting plant 
which is possessed of medicinal properties. 

Many insects are immensely fond of bone- 
set, and frequently devour its leaves to such 


an extent that they appear to be but a net- 
work of veins and veinlets. It is not im- 
probable that some subtle instinct prompts 
them to seek the plant when, with the waning 
of summer, they feel their spirits beginning 
to droop. : 
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TALY in the spring- 
time is as charming 
a bit of Paradise as 
one can find on earth. 

He is happy who first comes to Rome when 

the peach-trees are in bloom, the sky is tur- 

quoise blue, and the children are beginning 
to wear abbreviated clothes. The sunlight 
is warm and penetrating, and Italian lazi- 
ness is catching. For the first few weeks one 








Out Boors nRome 


By Fran Mebster 


cannot bear to shut himself in galleries and 
look at dead masters, when he might be out 
in the streets bargaining with the flower- 
girls. The street scenes are infinitely more 
fascinating than those painted on canvas, 
and there is nothing so entertaining as to 
lose one’s self in a tangle of narrow alleys, 
and poke about the old shops, and talk to 
people in the universal sign language. 

The tourist who can give only two weeks 
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SHEPHERDS IN THE CAMPAGNA, 


to Rome goes away without having seen it, 
for the Coliseum and the Forum and St. 
Peter’s are not Rome. It exists in the 
present as much as in the past, and in order 
to appreciate the happy, lazy, living city of 
to-day one must have more‘than a bowing 
acquaintance with it. Rome is everything 
from every age. It can truly say that it is a 
part of all that it has seen. The old Rome 


of the senators and emperors, the medieval 
Rome of the popes, and the new Rome of 
King Humbert are blended together to make 
up the entrancing, fascinating city of the 
present. Not even in its haleyon days when 
it was the capital of the world could it have 
been more attractive, for it was new and 
thriving and progressive then, with a future 
instead of a past. The very charm of the 
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city to-day is its impertinent 
mixture of all the ages. We 
cannot mourn for the Forum 
in its perfection, for if we 
had it there would be no 
Spanish steps, nor pretty 
flower-girls, nor shops along 
the Corso. 

You begin to fall in love 
with Rome as soon as you are 
far enough along in its ac- 
quaintance to leave Baede- 
ker at home and wander 
about for yourself, making 
discoveries and trusting to a 
few prominent canal marks, 
and an occasional cab-driver 
to get you back. As you have 
adventures, and begin to 
make friends among the chil- 
dren and the cats and the 
beggars, your. love develops 
into a passion, and you can 
scarcely bear to leave the city 
long enough even for the 
Roman fever to have its say. 
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A ROMAN PEASANT. 


It does not take you long 
to swing into the way of 
being a Roman, not a Roman 
Roman perhaps, but at least 
an American Roman, which is 
a better kind. In the after- 
noons you drive in the Pincio 
and watch the Italian ladies 
vie each other from carriage 
to carriage, and listen to the 
music, and stare at the Queen 
when she drives past with her 
silver horn and scarlet liver- 
ies. In the evenings you go 
to Aragno’s and sit at the 
little tables on the sidewalk, 
sipping vermouth, and watch- 
ing the officers who walk back 
and forth smiling at the pret- 
ty, fluffy, Italian girls, and 
you stare across the Corso at 
the old palace with the white 
marble slab saying that here 
Shelley wrote “ Promethe- 
us” and Beatrice Cenci,” 
and you love Rome the 
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better for mixing her 
comedy and tragedy. On 
Wednesday morning you 
stroll over to the Campo 
di Fiori where the rag- 
market is held, and you 
poke about the stalls el- 
bowed by peasants who 
are as much interested in 
your purchases as you are 
yourself, and you discover * 
a gorgeous bit of gold em- 
broidery, or a_ priest’s 
robe, or a lace altar cloth, 
and beat the man down 
half, and then go home 
with your trophy, beauti- 
fully cheated. Towards 
sunset on Sunday after- 
noon you go up the 
Spanish steps to Trinita 





de’ Monti to hear the 
nuns sing vespers, and 
you listen to the sweet 


girlish voices hidden be- 
hind the sereen, and you 
wonder what could have 
made them do it. 

There is nothing more 
interesting in Rome than 
the pedple in the streets. 
They are of all classes 
and colors and nationali- 
ties, and to watch them is 
like attending some spec- 
tacular show. The sol- 
diers are as picturesque 
as any, and the streets are 
full of them. Poor little 
Italy is overburdened by 
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the number of soldiers 
and priests she has to 
feed. The Italian soldiers are better look- 


ing and better dressed than those in France. 
In France their clothes never fit. It is said 
that they are all made after the same pattern 
to fit one man, but he seems to be an ideal 
man of a size and proportion to which actual 
Frenchmen never attain. The trousers are 
several inches too long, the coats several sizes 
too large, and need to be gathered in at the 
waist with a belt, giving to their wearers an 
exceedingly baggy appearance. 

In Italy the officers, at least, are immacu- 
late and picturesque. The common soldiers 
are, perhaps, not so impressive. They are 
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WASHING IN THE RIVER. 


short, stocky little fellows, bow-legged to a 
man, and in any clothes would not present a 
very martial appearance. But the officers are 
big, fine-looking men, and their uniforms 
rival the women’s hats in brilliancy. The 
colors used are very unmilitary—pale blue 
and silver, gray with green stripes, yellow and 
searlet and gold. 

The Bersaglieri or sharpshooters, with 
hats over one ear and a huge bunch of cock 
feathers flying out in the wind, are as strik- 
ing as any, though the King’s guard, with 
brass helmets and -horse-tail plumes, are by 
no means insignificant. 
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American girls are having 
capes made at the army 
tailor’s to wear as party 
cloaks so soon as they leave 
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Italy and are no longer sub- 
ject to arrest. The Roman 
gendarmes in their three- 
cornered cocked hats are as 
ornamental as any of the 
soldiers. They are infinitely 
more awe-inspiring than our 
policemen, and it takes a 
great deal of courage to ask 
a question of them. Their 
function seems to be a purely 
decorative one, for they are 
never by any chance able to 
answer an inquiry, though 
the discrepancies between the 
English and Italian lan- 
guages may have something 
to do with their stupidity. I 
once overheard an American 
girl ask one the name of the 
church before which he was 
stationed, and he blushed aiid 
laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, and passed the 
question on to an old orange 
woman behind him. 

The Italians themselves 
seem to treat the gendarmes 
with more respect than our 
policemen receive, at least I 
have never seen a nurse-maid 
flirting with one, nor a small 
boy throwing stones from be- 
hind a fence. At carnival 
time, however, even they are 
not sacred. On the night of 
Mardi-Gras we saw one big 











IN A MONASTERY GARDEN. 


fellow standing on a corner, watching the crowd applauded vigorously, and the man re- 
crowd with an utterly impassive face. A sumed his former stoical expression. 

pretty little Italian girl carrying a bag full The churchmen are quite as entertaining 
of confetti came along with some friends. as the soldiers, and there are even more of 
He was too tempting a mark to be passed by. them. Holy week is pre-eminently the time 
From a safe distance she dashed a handful of to study priestcraft, as the students from 
confetti in his face. He continued to stare the Catholic seminaries throughout the coun- 
into space-as if he had not felt it. She came try flock to Rome at that season. Every- 
a little nearer and threw another handful. where one meets long processions of semi- 
He maintained the same waxlike expression narists in their flapping black or scarlet 
without moving a muscle. She drew stil] robes, and bands of barefoot monks dressed 
nearer and prepared to deluge him a third in white, or brown, with long rope girdles. 
time,.when suddenly, as quick as a flash, he Fat, well-fed priests fill all the cars, and in 
seized her in his arms and kissed her before the neighborhood of St. Peter’s, deans and 
she could realize what was happening. The cardinals in their scarlet robes may be seen. 
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THE SPANISH STEPS AND TRINITA DEL MONTE IN ROME. 
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THE WOMEN OF CHINA 


BY EDGAR 


MELS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 





HIGH-CASTE CHINESE 


HIS is not an appeal to any 
one’s pity—it is a cold-blood- 
ed recital of the utter degrada- 
tion of the women of China— 





of their abject slavery—of 
their pitiable existence. They 
are treated worse than dogs; and _ those 


girls who are not killed at birth by their dis- 
appointed parents (who invariably pray for 
and expect male offspring), in nine cases out 
of ten, seek to end their misery through sui- 
cide. Not one ray of sunshine gleams for 
the Chinese woman; not one star of hope, un- 
less it be that her position be changed through 
the upheaval which now threatens the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. 

For many thousands of years, long before 
the Christian era, the Chinese girl was con- 


WOMEN. 


sidered an affliction of the gods. Then, and 
now, infanticide, so far as it is related to fe- 
male infants, was and is a common happening. 
To bear a girl is considered a disgrace, and 
when such a misfortune befalls a Chinese 
family, the husband, or “lao hey,” is privi- 
leged by a sort of common law to take a 
“second wife.” That is the beginning of the 
utter degradation of the real wife. Should 
the second wife give birth to a son, the real 
wife, while still retaining the nominal title, 
and while permitted to assume full charge of 
the second wife’s offspring, is yet relegated 
into a secondary position in the home. Of 
course, this results in innumerable bickerings 
and strife. Incessant quarrels ensue, and in 
many instances the unfortunate first wife 
seeks oblivion in suicide. So well known an 











authority as Dr. Colt- 
man, Li Hung-Chang’s 
physician, declares 
that there is not a 
family in China that 
has not had at least 
one case of attempted 
suicide among its fe- 
male members. 

Girl babies are usu- 
ally ill fed, neglected, 
and beaten, while their 
brothers receive rich 
gifts and a good edu- 


cation. Upon the 
birth of a son, all the 
neighbors and _rela- 
tives hasten to offer 
congratulations. If it 
be a girl, however, 
either no notice is 


taken of the event, or 


the relatives will offer condolences and wish 


MOTHER, SON, 


the father bett>r luck next time. - 


When, after years, the girl has survived the 
neglect and abuse of her unnatural parents 
and she is married, the threshold of a worse 
The mother-in-law of fic- 


life lies before her. 


THE 
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tion is a stern reality 
in China, for there, 
when a man marries, 
he takes his wife 
home to hig father, 
where she is forced to 
bow to the whims and 
temper of her hus- 
band’s mother. The 
latter, having under- 
gone a similar experi- 


ence, deems it her 
duty to make her 
daughter-in-law as 


miserable as possible. 
She “nags” her, 
seolds her, forces her 
to do the work of 
others, beats her. 
And the poor girl has 
to stand it without 
complaint; her only 
being a mother-in 


law, and becoming in turn a tyrant such as 


the one to whom she now submits. 

As the patriarchal system of family life pre- 
vails in China, the father always remains un- 
til his death the head of the house, and.none 
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of his offspring has any 
voice in its rule. In 
consequence, the wife 
lives in a_ state 
of perpetual quarrel- 
ling until her father- 
in-law dies, when she 
—well, she still quar- 
rels. This state of 
things is so. well real- 
ized in China that no 
ever asks of a 
prospective bride, 
“ What kind of a hus- 
band are you. .get- 
ting?” but, “ What 
kind ‘of a mother-in- 
law will you have?” 
Having been in- 
stalled in her new 
home, the young wife 
and sleeps 


one 


eats 


LITTLE 








CHINESE GIRLS, SHOWING THE CRUELLY BOUND FEET. 


A LITTLE 


JOURNEY 





IN CHINA. 


(sometimes through 
opium), receives a 
few visitors, does the 
work allotted to her, 
and when ennui be- 
comes - heavy, she 
quarrels. She cannot 
read, she goes out lit- 
tle, for there is no so- 
ciety, as we consider 
it, in China; she has 
her female relatives 
dine with her 
sionally — men never. 
The Chinese _ believe 
that every woman is 
thoroughly bad, and 
anly needs opportuni- 
ty to prove this, and 
so she is kept in se- 
clusion to an absurd 
degree. And yet, de- 


occa- 














THE 





spite this opinion, as a rule, the Chinese wo- 
man is both modest and virtuous. 

When visiting or being visited, the main 
topic of conversation is “how much?” Mon- 
ey, which is the main god of the Chinese, is 
invariably the principal topic of conversa- 
tion. “How much did that cost?’ “ What 
is that worth?” “ How much did she pay for 
that ?’—such is the gist of a visit. The wo- 
men have no general topics of conversation, 
for they know nothing of the outside world, 
cannot read books, and are so thoroughly 
cowed and subjugated that they have not the 
ambition to better themselves. 

So much for the women of the better class. 
Those of the lower class lead an existence 
that literally baffles description. Their homes 
are hovels on land or the filthy house-boats 
that infest every waterway in China. In 
either case, they live in surroundings akin to 
the pig-sty of civilization. There is not the 
slightest attempt at sanitation, or cleanli- 
ness, or decency. Ten human beings are 
crowded into the space needed for one. Un- 
derfed and overworked, the women are sia¥<s 
in every sense of the word. The men work 
in the fields or act as coolies, the while the 
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women toil and slave in the so-called home. 
Kicks and blows are their reward, and should 
the head of the house fail to earn his four or 
five cents a day, starvation is added. 

Under such conditions it is not strange 
that mortality, especially among infants, is 
abnormally high. Hundreds of children die 
off through neglect, and in the end it is really 
a blessing in disguise, for China is over-pop- 
ulated, and only misery awaits the unfortu- 
nate new-comer. And in all the misery, the 
woman bears the major share, for she is re- 
stricted by custom, precedent, and by the in- 
exorable laws laid down in the numerous 
Books of Rites. 

The woman of China is to be pitied, but 
the problem of bettering her condition can 
only be solved through a complete upheaval 
of the social system of the Celestial King- 
dom. And that, in the opinion of many wise 
men, can never be accomplished through mis- 
sionary work. According to them, the Gatling 
gun must blaze the way, shrapnel and’ shell 
must knock civilization into the most big- 
oted and most stubborn race in the world. 
When that has been done, then the women of 
China will be redeemed from slavery. — 
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SUMMER MAGIC 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


WitH [LLusTRATIONS BY W. W. STILSON 


¥ % HIS morning soft and 
brooding 
In the warm summer rain, 
The doors of sense are opened 
To let me free again. 


I pass into the color 
And fragrance of the flowers, 
And melt with every bird-cry 
To haunt the mist-blue 


showers, 


I thrill in crimson quince-buds 
To raptures without name; 

And in the yellow tulips 
Burn with a pure still flame. 


I blend with the soft shadows 
Of the young maple leaves, 
And — = the rain-drops 
That shine along the eaves. 


I lapse among the grasses 
That green the river’s brink; 

And with the shy wood creatures 
Go down at need to drink. 


I fade in silver music, 

Whose fine unnumbered notes 
The frogs and rainy fifers 
Blow trom their reedy throats. 























SUMMER MAGIC 

















No glory is too splendid 
o house this sail of mine, 
No tenement too lowl 
To serve it for a shrine. 


How is it we inherit 
This marvel of new birth, 


‘ Sharing the ancient wonder 
And miracle of earth ? 


What wisdom, what enchantment, 
What magic of Green Fire, 

Could make the dust and water 
Obedient to desire ? 


Keep thou, by some large instinct, 
Unwasted, fair, and whole, 
The innocence of nature, 
The ardor of the soul; 


And through the house of being 
Thou art at liberty 

To pass, enjoy, and linger, 
Inviolate and free, 
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MARTIN’S COURTSHIP 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX 


ILLUSTRATED 


SUPPOSE Gridley Martin 
comes to see you regular, 
same’s usual ?” 

Her visitor put the query 
abruptly, and Claretta flush- 
ed slightly under the keen 

she answered carelessly enough: 
He’s a real 





but 

“Oh yes, he comes off and on. 

good friend of mine, Gridley is.” 
“ And a very likely young man, too,” Mrs. 


gaze, 


Pillsbury added impressively. “I hope you 
realize your good fortune, Claretta Sherman.” 
Claretta looked inquiringly at her guest. 
“He is a good fellow,” she replied, heartily. 
“T appreciate him as well as anyone can.” 





BY THOMAS 


FOGARTY 


“Well, you ought to; I’m sure you’ve had 
chance enough to get acquainted with him. 
He’s been coming here a long time, ’ain’t he? 
I see him going by every Sunday night, and 
I say to myself, ‘There goes Gridley Martin 
a-courting. Well, he’ll get a good wife, and 
I wish ’em joy.’ I really do, Claretta. You de- 
serve to be as happy as any one can, for you’ve 
been a real good girl since your mother died, 
and acted most becoming. It was real 
smart of you to think of having Miss Polk 
come to stay with you. But as I was a-say- 
ing, I suppose you'll be getting married 


soon ?” 
Claretta gave 


an easy little laugh. “Oh 


i all 
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mer Thomas 


“LEANED HER HEAD FORWARD IN A PASSION OF SOBS.” 
Drawn by Tuomas Fogarty 
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no!” she said, pulling down the shade as a ray 
of light struck Mrs. Pillsbury in the face and 
made her blink. “ I—why, we aren’t going to 
get married, Mrs. Pillsbury; we’re just 
friends, Gridley and I. We haven’t even 
thought of such a thing, I’m sure.” 

She pushed the hassock towards her guest 
and took up her own fancy-work. 

Mrs. Pillsbury’s eyes followed the girl’s 
movements, and she smiled a peculiar and 
satisfied smile. “I didn’t suppose "twas out 
yet,” she continued, “but of course every- 
body knows it, for a man can’t pay one girl 
any such particular attention as Gridley 
Martin has been paying you for a year and 
more back, Claretta, and it not mean no- 
thing. 

“Of course you don’t have to take folks 
into your confidence before you get good and 
ready, but I didn’t think ’twould do no harm 
for me to speak of it, seeing I was a dear 
friend of your mother’s, Claretta, and you her 
own daughter, too.” 

Mrs. Pillebury’s face wore a grieved ex- 
pression, but Claretta looked disturbed. “I 
tell you we aren’t going to get married.” 
Her young voice was almost piercing in ité 
earnestness. “ We aren’t even engaged, Mrs. 
Pillsbury, and he doesn’t come courting. 
We’re just friends. That’s all.” 

“You ain’t engaged ?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t wear no ring. I suppose that’s 
what you mean. Some folks don’t, way up 
to the time they set the day; then they put 
it on. Joe and Martha did that way, though 
they kept company two years, and she was a- 
making her clothes most of the time, and had 
a whole chestful fore she put the ring on 
and wore it in public. I can’t say I like that 
way. To my mind it looks sort of sneak- 
ing. Put it on and wear it and don’t be 
ashamed to own up. That’s what I say, Cla- 
retta.” 

“But you see we aren’t engaged,” the girl 
insisted. “ Really we aren’t, Mrs. Pillsbury. 
We haven’t ever said one word about it. I 
wouldn’t think of getting married for all the 
world. Honest, now.” 


“ He ’ain’t ever asked you to marry him?” 

“ No.” 

“ He ’ain’t ever hinted at it, or said some- 
thing that would lead you to think so, or 
*bout the house he was going to have some- 
time, 
lously. 


nor nothing?’ She spoke incredu- 


“Gridley ‘ll be thinking. 
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“No. He just comes because he likes the 
same things that I do, and we have good 
times reading books and taking walks and 
studying birds and all that. He knows a lot 
about birds, Gridley does. We’ve been study- 
ing "bout them all winter, and it’s awfully 
interesting. We've ’most read Burroughs 
through, and you don’t know how lovely ’tis. 
I don’t think there’s anything in this world 
quite as nice as his books are. Didn’t you 
ever read ’em, Mrs. Pillsbury? They are full 
of birds and sunshine and things growing, 
and he tells ’em all in such a pretty way 
and makes you remember how you’ve seen 
things yourself, and the next time you go out 
in the fields you think you’ve been blind all 
your life, or else the world is full of beautiful 
things all new. There’s one piece we know 
’most by heart—all about the bluebird having 
the color of the sky on his back and the hue 
of the earth on his breast, because when she 
made him Nature wanted to please both the 
earth and the sky. You haven’t any notion 
how pretty it all is. We’ve got the whole set 
of books, Gridley and I together.” 

“Together? What do you mean? That 
looks dreadful queer for folks who are only 
friends, don’t it? I suppose you didn’t want 
to double up on ’em, seeing they might all be 
in one bookease some day? I didn’t know 


you was so thrifty, Claretta Sherman.” Mrs. 
Pillsbury’s voice was full of irony. 
Quick tears started to Claretta’s eyes. 


“You aren’t fair,” she cried, indignantly. 
“You aren’t one mite fair, Mrs. Pillsbury, 
even if I do say it to your face. Here I am 
telling you things just as straight as can 
be, and you turn ’em about to mean anything. 
And it isn’t fair, I say.” Two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks. She hastily wiped 
them away. 

Mrs. Pillsbury knitted away in silence. 
“T’m only speaking for your own good, Cla- 
retta,” she finally said, as she smoothed the 
bit of lace against the blackness of her dress 
so that the pattern stood out in bold relief. 
“T just want you to see how things look, 
Claretta, and what folks are saying, and what 
I ain’t saying but 
what you are telling the truth, but it’s dread- 
ful queer, and I guess you'll find out that 
Gridley Martin has got his plans fixed all 
right, and he wouldn’t say he hadn’t no no- 
tion of ever getting married. 

“You're a pretty girl, Claretta, and a like- 
ly one, and I guess Gridley Martin has got 
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eyes in his head and a heart under his shirt, of them. ’N’ I warn you, you can’t keep on 
if he does sit a-reading Burroughs. I suppose¢ with your pretty little game of just friends 
you think he’d read it all by himself, eh? It’s to all eternity. I’m sorry for you, Claretta, if 
just the books he cares for 
—that’s all?” She leaned 
back in the rocker and mea- 
sured off the lace from fin- 
ger-tip to knuckle. There 
were just four lengths, half 
a yard. She began on an- 
other scallop. “ Has Grid- 
ley Martin ever kissed 
you?” 








She spoke so suddenly 
that Claretta almost jump- 
ed. 

“Of course he hasn’t,” 
the girl began, indignantly. 
Then she stopped. “ He—he 
did onece—long ago. I for- 
got,” she faltered. “ But 
that wasn’t nothing. He 
hasn’t ever since, and I’m 
sure he wouldn’t think of 
such a thing, no more’n I 
would. Folks can be friends 
without that kind o’ fool- 
ishness, Mrs. Pillsbury, and 
Gridley ’n’ I both ’d hold 
ourselves above anything of 
the kind, seeing we are only 
friends. We don’t need to 
do anything of that sort, 
you see, ‘cause we have oth- 
er things to interest us.” 





The voice rang out clear 
and there was a soft glow 
in the girl’s face, but the 
red lips assumed a set ex- 
pression. 

“You show a likeness to 
your aunt Lauretta when 
you look that way,” her 





guest commented. “ But I \ 
can tell you this much, Cla- \ 
retta Sherman, if Gridley 


Martin’s kissed you once, 
he’ll do it again. He thinks 
you belong to. him now, see- 
ing you've let him keep THomas FOGae / 
on coming since then, and 
he’ll be dreadful surprised 
some day if you don’t show 
yourself good ’n’ ready to 
marry him. That’s the way 
with men folks,even the best 
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you feel same’s you say you do, but I just 
warn you, that’s all.” 

She arose resolutely, stuck the knitting- 
needles in a bit of corn-cob, tucked the ball 
of linen and unfinished lace in her pocket, 
and adjusted her bonnet. 

Claretta helped her on with her shawl, and 
stood watching her as she went down the long 
path to the street. Then the girl pulled the 
curtain down with an impulsive jerk that 
sent it flying up, while the pull flew out and 
hit her sharply on the forehead. 

“That’s just the way it did when Gridley 
kissed me,” she whispered to herself, drop- 
ping into the rocker from which her guest 
had so recently departed. “It flew up and 
hit me right in the eye, and hurt awful, and 
things kind of swam, and Gridley carried me 
over to the sofa, and somehow he kissed me. 
I suppose because I was hurt. He 
hasn’t ever since.” 

Her face grew reminiscent and dreamy as 
she involuntarily glanced towards the corner 
as if she saw again the scene. 

Then her eyes turned again to the window, 
and on the figure of her departing guest, just 
about to turn into her own yard. 

“Nor he sha’n’t ever again,” she cried, 
springing from the chair, and the blood leap- 
ing into her face. “It’s all nonsense, and 
we’re only good friends. Gridley’s said so 
lots of times. 

“ But I wish she hadn’t said it.” 

Tears stood in her eyes, but not induced 
by the smart on her forehead. 


’*twas 


Claretta had quite forgotten the episode of 
the afternoon. Gridley was there, and he had 
brought her some wild flowers, the first of 
their kind that season, and she had been read- 
ing aloud to him. 

Claretta read well. Long practice had 
modulated her voice, and her face showed 
every emotion as she read on and on. 

Gridley leaned back in the big chair, listen- 
ing intently, and gazing at her the while. 
Pretty soon she put the book down. 

“Tt’s just splendid, isn’t it?” she said, put- 
ting the book tenderly on the table and clasp- 
ing her hands in her lap. “I’m so glad you 
like it too, Grid. We have such nice times to- 
gether, don’t we?” 

She darted him a sharp look of inquiry at 
his slowness of reply. 

“T just think we do, Claretta,” he replied, 
after a brief pause. “I don’t believe any 
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folks—any two folks, I should say—have any 
It’s because 
you’re so nice, Claretta.” 

She flushed under his glance. “I don’t 
suppose we'd be such good friends if we 
didn’t think the other was pretty nice, Grid- 
ley, do you? 

“ But, say, I hadn’t finished that chapter. 
There’s a lot more. Only I had to kind of 
stop and take breath. You can’t take too 
much of it at once any more’n you can of 
the fresh air, you know.” She took up the 
book again. 

“T guess you don’t need to read any more 
to-night,” he suggested. “I was going to tell 
you something more, Claretta.” 

“The nest? The bobolink’s nest? Did you 
find it?’ She leaned forward in her eager- 


ness. He had never seen her look so pretty 
before. 
“No, not the bird’s nest,” he returned 


slowly. “I was thinking about ours, Claretta. 
I think I see my way clear to begin on the 
house pretty soon. We might as well be 
getting married, you know, and then we can 
keep on reading just this way every evening. 
Just think of it, every evening, Claretta! 
Won’t it be nice?” 

She looked at him aghast. “You don’t 
mean to say you expect I’m going to marry 
you ¢” she gasped. 

He looked at her uncertainly. 

“T’m not,” she went on, hurriedly. “ We're 
friends, Grid, just friends—didn’t you know? 
I hadn’t ever thought of getting married. 
Indeed, I hadn’t.” 

“You might begin to think of it now,” 
he suggested. “I wish you’d think of it real 
hard, Claretta.” He smiled as he spoke, the 
broad, gentle smile Claretta had always loved 
to see on his face. 

“T think you might make up your mind 
to it,” he went on, pleadingly. “ Because it 
isn’t very sudden, you know, and I wouldn’t 
ask you to hurry, only I’d kind of like to be 
sure and have something to look forward to 
and to say to myself, ‘She says she’ll come 
to me such and such a time.” Just when you 
think best, Claretta, only so long as you say 
some time.” 

He looked at her wistfully, and his big 
hand reached out to take hers. But she put 
her arms on the table and leaned her head 
forward in a passion of sobs. 

He arose quickly from his chair and went 
and stood beside her. “Claretta.” he whis- 
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pered, bending over her, “ Claretta, you ’most 
break my heart. 

“T didn’t mean to make you feel bad, dear, 
only there was such an ache in my heart to 
have you all the time, I just had to tell you, 
though I knew that somehow you didn’t ever 
seem inclined to getting married, and just 
thought we were friends. 

“We were, Claretta, just the best friends 
God ever made, but that doesn’t prevent our 
being husband and wife, does it? We don’t 
have to stop being friends if we get married, 
Claretta. And I want you so much.” 

His voice was full of longing, as he gently 
tried to lift the tear-stained face from its 
hiding. She resolutely kept it down, while 
the book became blotted with tears. 

“T don’t want to marry you,” she said be- 
tween her sobs, and drawing deep, quick 
breaths. “I don’t want to marry any one, 
ever, and if we can’t be just good friends, 
Gridley Martin, we needn’t be—be any- 
thing.” 

He caught the import of her words, and 
slowly turned away. She heard him cross 
the room, and knew that he was staring with 
unseeing eyes at the row of brown-covered 
books on the shelf, the books they had read 
and loved together. He stood there some 
time. 

Slowly her sobs subsided, and she lifted 
her head. He came slowly towards her. “I 
can’t give you up, Claretta,” he said, tenderly, 
taking her little hand in his, and holding it 
fondly while he looked down on the flushed 
face. “I can’t give you up at all. We'll be 
just friends, if you say, forever and ever.” 


She passed quickly down the lane, scram- 
bled easily over the bars, and wended her way 
in and out among the hillocks and tufts of 
coarse grass that made the field uneven. 

In the next field some men were working. 
Three of them were down at the further end, 
Gridley was near the stone wall. She stooped 
and picked a bunch of daisies and tucked 
them in her belt, then she went on more 
slowly, and halted beneath the great oak by 
the stone wall. 
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As if he felt the presence of some one, the 
young man looked up, then he came eagerly 
forward. “I’m dreadful glad you’ve come, 
Claretta,” he cried, leaning his rake against 
the wall and fanning himself with his broad- 
brimmed hat, “ because we found the bobo- 
link’s nest this morning, and I wanted to tell 
you.” 

“T brought you some of my cookies,” she 
said. “I thought perhaps they’d taste good. 
They’re the kind you like.” She met his eyes 
frankly, then suddenly averted her own. 

“T—I was thinking,” she began, tremu- 
lously. He leaned against the wall, studying 
her face. 

“T been thinking about what we talked 
about the other night. Do you remember?” 

He nodded. “I’m not likely to forget it 
very soon,” he answered, the smile dying 
from his face. “I hope you don’t think I let 
it pass without thinking about it, even if I 
didn’t say very much? I guess I’m not likely 
to forget it for one spell yet.” 

His eyes left her face and travelled gloom- 
ily over the fields. “Somehow I don’t seem 
to take so much interest in things now,” he 
said, slowly. “ Everything I used to do some- 
how had you in it, because it all meant for 
you, some day. For us, Claretta, you and me, 
and the house, you know.” His voice choked. 
“I didn’t mean to say that,” he added, 
hastily, and contritely, as he caught the ex- 
pression on her face. “I didn’t mean to 
trouble you with anything about it at all. But 
there’s one thing I want you to know, Cla- 
retta, and that’s we’re as good friends as ever 
we were, only more so, and I’d rather be your 
friend than anything to anybody else in all 
the world. Truly, Claretta.” 

His big blue eyes rested tenderly on the 
little figure in the shade of the oak-tree. 

“T’m not sure”—she spoke so low, he 


leaned forward to catch the words—“ I’m not 
so sure about our being just friends, after 
all.” 

Several stones from the wall loosened and 
fell with a thud; the rake, neglected, lay on 
one side of the stone wall, Claretta and Grid- 
ley stood on the other. 
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CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 
* wie H, as to that, of course I 
Fat must myself decide,” the 





stranger concluded, genial- 
ly. “Where is the house, 
and to whom may it belong? 
Is it to be let or sold ?”’ 

house is called a ‘cottage ’—the 


“ This 


‘Swiss Cottage ’"—although it is quite a fine 


residence,” Miss Spice responded, with a 
readiness that surprised her. “It is hidden 
among the fir-trees on the hill-side at the 
farther end of the village—the farther end 
from my end. My—er—house is the Cross 


Roads Cottage. All the houses here that are 


not halls, courts, or castles are cottages. We 
have no villas.” 
“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Jellybond. “ Now 


that is significant.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Spice, much puzzled, for 
she could not conceive what was signified. 

“And this Swiss Cottage belongs to 
whom?” said Mr. Jellybond. 

“Oh yes, I forgot,” Miss Spice hastened 
to add. “It belongs to Squire Normanton of 
Normanton Hall, and is to be let or sold.” 

Mr. Jellybond’s face was impassive. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ you know this Squire 
Normanton ?” 

“Well, yes,” Miss Spice replied, with some 
little hesitation; “ yes, I do,” she added, firm- 
ly, as if she had just made up her mind. 

“T asked,” said the stranger, “ because I 
should want an introduction—an introduction 
simplifies things so much, don’t you think so? 
Not a formal introduction, you know, just a 
ecard, and written on it in your own hand— 
of course it must be in your own hand— To 
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introduce Mr. Jellybond.’ 
to trouble you.” 

“ No trouble, I’m sure,” said Miss Spice, in 
great confusion. “ But—” 

She had never been asked to do such a 
thing before, and she had no visiting-cards. 

Mr. Jellybond interrupted with a dignified 
gesture. 

“T should, of course, myself explain the 
extent of our acquaintance,” he said, “ when 
the ice is broken. If you would be so sweet as 
to break the ice!” 

“ Oh, certainly—of course,” twittered Miss 
Spice. “But I was going to say—not the 
squire. He ”—she tittered a little and blushed 
—“he never seems to see that I have grown 
up. He treats me like a little girl. I would 
rather, if you don’t mind, the vicar, Mr. 
Worringham—the Honorable. If you knew 
him he would introduce everybody.” 

“ Ah, thank you,” said Mr. Jellybond. “ But 
first in the village I will pay my respects to 
yourself, dear lady, at—er—the Cross Roads 
Cottage, if I may: Shall we say to-morrow 
morning ?”’ 

“ Delighted !” 
articulate. 

“T shall look forward to it,” Mr. Jellybond 
said, impressively. “I shall look forward to 
discussing many things with you, including 
the Swiss Cottage, and—er—an introduction. 
What a sweet spot this is! I can scarcely 
believe that I have at last reached such a 
peaceful haven, after all I have gone through; 
but it is a long lane, my dear young lady, 
that—er—keeps on turning.” 

But they were just entering the village, and 
on a sudden Miss Spice found herself all in a 
twitter of embarrassment because she did not 
know how she was to do such a common thing 


But I hardly like 





was all Miss Spice could 
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as to get herself into “the shop” before the 
distinguished-looking stranger. If only the 
church had been open, she would have entered 
and breathed a prayer; but the church never 
was open except for regular services. It was 
most provoking. Miss Spice cast about in her 
mind for something else of an elevated nature 
that she might mention as an excuse. A visit 
to a sick person would have done admirably, 
but, alas! there was no sick person in the 
village that she knew of—and here they were 
close to “the shop.” 

“This is the village of Danehurst, sir,” 
exclaimed, desperately. 

“ Yes,” he said, “now I know where I am.” 
He surveyed the place. “A delicious spot!” 
was his verdict. “ And this is the principal 
emporium, I suppose?” he added, indicating 
“the shop ” in his grand way. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Spice, and again it seemed 
to her that the words were forced from her, 
so that she assured herself it was fate. “ That 
reminds me; I have an order to give.” 

“ Ah! Eve on household cares intent,” said 
Mr. Jellybond. “ Well, good-by, my dear 
young lady, and many thanks for your kind 
guidance. We shall meet again if all goes 
well—if not here, then in the far beyond.” 

He raised his hat high, and passed on up 
the street, and again Miss Spice observed the 
way his coat tails waggled—so expressively— 
you could see at a glance he was somebody. 
She cast but one long yearning look after him, 
and then she minuetted into “the shop,” and 
would have sunk down into a chair, only that 
the chairs were so high she had rather to rise 
than to sink in order to reach the seat. Hav- 
ing done so, she sat with her feet dangling at 
some little distance from the floor, and tried 
to collect her thoughts; but so overcome was 
she with consciousness of the occasion, of 
fate—of everything—that when the shopman 
came to serve her, she could hardly articulate, 
“Two fresh eggs, if you please, and a slice of 
ham.” 


she 





CHAPTER IV 
ISS KINGCONSTANCE left her sis- 


ter-in-law alone with Mr. Worring- 
ham, and sauntered up to her own 
The weather was clearing; she thought 
she would dress and go out. She put her hand 
on the bell to ring for her maid, then changed 
her mind. Why disturb the woman? Why 
did she keep a maid at all? It would be much 
better for her to do everything for herself. 
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room. 
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She began to pull things out of her ward- 
robe. A cloak? No, she hated cloaks. The 
cloak was tossed aside. A blue ulster? That 
was dowdy, and why should she be dowdy? 
The ulster followed the cloak. <A buff jacket? 
That was not so bad. She put, it on, tied some 
white tulle round her neck, and completed 
the costume with new gloves and a Paris hat. 
Then she looked at herself in a mirror critical- 
ly. She was certainly very well dressed, but 
she was not satisfied. 

“Could anything be more ridiculous?” she 
said to herself, contemptuously, holding up 
her skirt so as to display her silk petticoat 
and French boots. “ Could anything be more 
ridiculous than such a costume for these coun- 
try roads?” 

She went to the window, opened it, and 
looked out. Everything smelt fresh and sweet 
after the rain, and the air was reviving, but 
the prospect did not enliven her. Below 
there was nothing to be seen but the drive, 
and a monotonous parklike expanse of green 
grass, garnished with great bare trees; while, 
above, the sombre masses of heavy gray 
clouds, luridly tinged at the edges with flecks 
of flame-color from the sunset, oppressed her, 
like things of ominous import. 

Where should she go? Walking for walk- 
ing’s sake is poor amusement; it is as insipid 
as eating without appetite. Should she go 
and see some one—Fanny Sturdy, Florence 
Japp, Ally Spice, Mrs. Normanton, Lady May? 
No, thank you. Bores all; not one of them 
could take her out of herself. There was no 
one she cared to see, nowhere she wanted to 
go, and she had nothing to do. 

She took a few irresolute steps about the 
room, then rang the bell imperatively. Her 
maid came hurrying up. 

“Order the horses,” she said, “and then 
come and help me into my habit. It’s just the 
day for a ride.” 

When she went down stairs an obsequious 
servant opened the hall door for her. The 
horses were waiting. She stood a moment on 
the steps looking about her, then mounted, 
and cantered down the drive, followed by her 
groom. The old trees showered drops upon 
her, the fresh air fanned her face, her horse 
stepped gayly; but she herself remained un- 
exhilarated, her face colorless and impassive, 
her whole attitude that of one engaged in an 
uncongenial pursuit. The purposelessness of 
the ride affected her, as the purposelessness of 
the contemplated walk had done; and it was 
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not long before she turned her horse round 
with an irritable jerk, and cantered home. 

“] cannot stand the damp,” she said to her 
groom, as he helped her to dismount, feeling 
that she must excuse her sudden change of 
mind. 

The same servant opened the door for her, 
and, as she passed in, she had an uncomfort- 
able impression that he exchanged meaning 
glances with another footman who was loiter- 
ing in the hall. Doubtless they had noticed 
her indecision, and thought it irrational. She 
stopped, seized with an undignified desire to 
account to them, also, for her changeableness ; 
but she restrained herself. Before she reach- 
ed her room, however, her morbid self-con- 
again tormenting her—this 
time with the dread of being discussed; and 
she looked into the hall from the gallery, ex- 
pecting to see the servants talking together. 
But one of them had disappeared, and the oth- 
er was tranquilly reading a newspaper. 

As her maid helped her to change her habit, 
Miss Kingeonstance was careful to explain 
that she had returned so soon because of the 
damp, which affected her unpleasantly. 

Soon after the woman had gone, Miss King- 
constance heard voices outside in the corridor. 
Two maids had met there, and stood chatting 
a moment. Involuntarily Miss Kingconstance 
listened. 

“Ts your name Susannah May?” said one. 

“Yes. Have you more than one name?” 

“ No, nothing but Bertha.” 

“Well, I don’t know as it isn’t enough. 
Mrs. Kingeonstance has got four names, and 
they call her Belle, so what do they all amount 
to? Miss Kingconstance’s name is pretty— 
Lorraine.” 

“So is 
think ?” 

“Oh, yes, she is pretty—and yet not pretty 
And, my! ean’t she 
Everything she gets becomes her, and 
it’s all good.” 

“ T should think so! 
her dress to keep a whole family.” 
_ Oh, my, it’s good to be her! 
like my hair like this?” 

“T think it suits you. 
morrow, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, and I sha’n’t sleep all night for 
thinking about it. I’m 
ther.” 

Miss Kingconstante stood in the middle of 
the room, reflecting, long after the maids had 


sciousness was 


Miss Kingeonstance, don’t you 


exactly; more elegant. 


dress! 


She spends enough on 
How do you 


It’s your day out to- 


going to see 


mo- 
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gone their several ways. She saw herself in a 
mirror—* pretty,” “elegant ”—yes, but what 
was the use of being so! Those little servants 
were better off than she was; they had some- 
thing to look forward to. 


When Babs returned that evening from the 
raid upon the violets, the first person she en- 
countered was her Aunt Lorraine, loitering in 
a corridor upstairs, as if she were waiting for 
her. Babs came up, walking nonchalantly in 
her muddy wet clothes, humming an air, and 
swinging her arm in time to it, as if she were 
conducting a band. She was always ener- 
getic, always in a whirl, always putting pas- 
sionate interest into something, but, unfor- 
tunately, not often twice into the same thing. 
She was inconsequent; she lacked continuity, 
and did not cultivate it; she followed one pur- 
suit after another, and dropped each in turn 
with casual unconcern. The days of her life 
were like the pages of a book which are read 
once with interest, then turned, and never 
looked at again. She owed her nickname to 
her Aunt Lorraine, who used to call 
“ Babs! the Impossible!” when she 
caught her doing anything hoydenish. Then 
other people had begun to call her “B 


her 


3abs 


abs ” 
also, until by degrees everybody had adopted 
the name, as odd names are often adopted, 
not for their aptness, but for their incon- 
gruity, and also, in the case of Babs, to pre- 
vent confusion, since aunt and niece were both 
Lorraine. 

“Qh, Babs!” Miss Kingeconstance exclaim- 
ed. “Look at you! Another dregs ruined! 
What excuse can you make for yourself, com- 
ing home in such a state?” 

“T should say I was picturesque,” said 
Babs, surveying herself in a mirror. 

“T don’t wonder. your mother is worried 
about you,” Miss Kingconstance pursued, 
“ and I hope she’ll carry out her intention.” 

“ What intention, if you please?” said Babs, 
defiantly. 

“ Her intention to be firm with you.” 

“Who put that into her head?” Babs asked. 

“Mr. Worringham, my dear. Your mo- 
ther consulted him this afternoon, and he ad- 
vised her to be firm.” 

“Oh!” said Babs. “So mamma consulted 
Mr. Worringham about me, and he advised 
her to be firm? 
firm ?” 

“Well, when she you are to do a 
thing, she’s going to make you do it; and 


How is she going to be 


says 
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when she says that you are not going to do a 
thing, she’s going to see that you don’t do it.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Babs. “She’s quite 
made up her mind, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

Babs reflected for a 
whirled round. 

“T’d better go and have it out with her at 
once,” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, Babs!” Miss Kingconstance began in 
a tone of remonstrance; but Babs was already 
half-way downstairs. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she called back. 
sha’n’t give you away.” 


moment; then she 


“T 


Mrs. Kingconstance had gone to get ready 
for dinner. She was in her dressing-room, sit- 
ting in a comfortable chair in front of a duch- 
esse dressing-table, having her beautiful black 
hair arranged by her maid. She sat with her 
white hands folded, and a complacent smile on 
her face, called forth by the comely reflec- 
tion of herself in the long mirror. Her peig- 
noir of pale purple silk suited her to perfec- 
tion, and she had just been struck by the fact, 
and was enjoying it, when Babs, all. bedrag- 
gled and dirty, burst in upon her with a tragic 
face—the which, when Mrs. Kingconstance 
saw it reflected in the mirror, banished her 
own complacent smile, and caused her to look 
round apprehensively. 

“What is the matter, 
“ What has happened ?” 

“ Please send Norton away. I want to speak 
to you alone,” said Babs. 

Mrs. Kingeconstance nodded to the maid, 
who withdrew. 

“ Now, mother,” said Babs, taking up her 
position beside the dressing-table so as to 
face her mother—* now, mother, what’s the 
meaning of this?” 

“My dear child, what?” 
stance demanded. 


Babs?” she cried. 


Mrs. Kingcon- 

“This nonsense about being firm with me. 
I hear that you have publicly announced your 
intention of being firm with me. What 
you mean ?” 


“ 


do 


Jabs, is that the way to speak to your 
mother?” Mrs. Kingeconstance remonstrated, 
plaintively. 

“Well, mother, I want to know,” Babs an- 
swered, in the tone of one who concedes a 
point. “ Will you be so good as to explain? 
I don’t understand your proceeding this after- 
noon at all. You eall in an outsider, and then 
you make complaints about me. How would 
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you like it if J did such a thing? It’s not 
loyal.” 

“ My dear child, J make complaints ?” 

“What did you call it, then? Did you 
praise me?” Mrs. Kingconstance looked un- 
comfortable. “ You know you did not,” Babs 
pursued; “ you sent for Worringham—” 

“ My dear child, Mr. Worringham.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Babs, waving that 
point also, as too trivial to dispute. “ Mr. 
Worringham, if you like, or the Honorable 
and Reverend Wilfred Wyndham Worring- 
ham, if you prefer it. That does not alter the 
matter. You sent for him, and you abused 
me. Now, I ask you, was that a nice thing to 
do ?” 

“Well, I ask you, Babs,” 


constance, weakly 


said Mrs. King- 


descending to argument, 


“is it nice of you to be so difficult? You 
give me more trouble than any one or any- 
thing else in the world. What am I to do 


with you? Look at the state you 


Julia came in not long ago neat 


are in now! 
and nice as 
possible, and she said she had been out with 
you this afternoon gathering violets. If she 
could keep herself clean, why can’t you?’ 

“ What did she do with the violets, by-the- 
way ¢?”’ said Babs. 

She put them on my table in a basket, beau- 
tifully arranged. She knows how I appreci- 
ate such little attentions from my children. 

“ She does!” said Babs, and burst out laugh- 
ing irrelevantly. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance stared at her. 

“ Babs,” she said, solemnly, “if you don’t 
mind, I’m afraid you'll end like your poor 
dear aunt.” 

“She hasn’t ended yet,” said Babs; “ but 
that’s not the point—neither are the violets. 
I’m glad you liked them, though. I came to 
remonstrate with you for discussing our pri- 
vate family affairs with strangers.” 

“Mr. Worringham is nof a stranger, and he 
is a clergyman,” Mrs. Kingeconstance put in. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Babs. “ He’s no 
relation of ours, and I object to be diseussed 
with him. If you think you ought to be firmer 
with me, do for goodness’ sake be firmer; but 
don’t announce your intention to the whole 
neighborhood. If parents run up a flag and 
fire a gun every time they have difficulties to 
settle with their children, there’ll be a Chinese 
New Year in the neighborhood every day, and 
I shall be blamed for it.” 

My. Kingeonstance looked about her help- 
lessly. 
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“ T shall be late for dinner,” she ejaculated. 

“Well, I won’t detain you for a moment 
longer if you'll promise me—” 

“Promise what?’ Mrs. Kingconstance in- 
terjected, apprehensively. 

“ Promise not to go consulting people about 
me again.” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance was silenced. 

“ Will you promise?” Babs asked. 

“Oh, Babs!” Mrs. Kingconstance complain- 
ed, “ you ought to consider your mother more, 
I think. You ought to try to be more of a 
comfort to me.” Mrs. Kingeonstance sighed. 
“1 feel quite upset,” she said. 

“So do I,” said Babs. “I shall be obliged 
to go to my own room directly to recovér. I 
shall stay there the whole evening. I can’t 
eat anything.” 

“ But, my dear child, you must have some- 
thing to eat.” 

“ No, I cannot,” said Babs. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance reflected. 

“Look here, Babs,” she said at last, “ will 
you promise to be a good girl, and not do im- 
possible things ?” 

“That’s just what I’m asking you,” said 
Babs, vivaciously. “If you will promise not 
to complain of me again, and not to talk about 
being firm, I'll see what I can do. You’re a 
nice mamma, and a pretty mamma, and a 
young mamma; why aren’t you a kind, good 
mamma ¢” 

“Oh, Babs!” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
glancing at herself in the mirror, and melting 
“ You can’t call me unkind!” 

“Well, was it kind of you to complain of 
me ¢” 

“T meant it for the best, but perhaps it was 
not Mrs. Kingeconstance weakly 


into a smile. 


very wise,” 
coneeded. 

“ That’s just it; it wasn’t at all wise,” said 
so promise not to do it again.” She 
took up her mother’s hair in both hands, and 
bathed her face in it. “ What beautiful hair! 
And _ it smell so sweet! Will you 
promise ?” 

“ Dear child, of course. 
Babs. Everything will be spoilt.” 

“No fear!” said Babs. “ Don’t forget 
you’ve promised. Now I’m off. Norton, you 


Babs; 


does 


Look at the clock, 


can come back.” 

“Babs! Babs! You’ll come down and have 
something to eat?’ Mrs. Kingconstance called 
after her. 

“T shall lie down, and not have anyth ing to 
eat,” Babs asseverated. 
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On the way up stairs she met her brother 
coming down, dressed. 

“Oh, Babs!” he exclaimed. “ Not dressed 
yet? You'll be late. What have you been 
doing ?’”’ 

“ Reasoning with mamma. It seems she’s 
got some idea in her head about being firm 
with me. If she began to be firm with me, 
what would become of us ?’”’ 

“We shouldn’t have our own way in any- 
thing!” -he ejaculated. 

“No. That’s just it. And she’d be laying 
up much misery for herself too. She couldn’t 
be firm. It isn’t in her. A duck might as 
will determine to cackle, er a hen to quack.” 

“Did you tell her so?” 

“No. I didn’t think of it at the moment. 
Besides, I didn’t talk to her much on that 
score. What vexed me most was her sending 
for Mr. Worringham to consult him about 
me.” 

“Did she do that ?”’ 

“Yes; but I made her promise she’d never 
do such a thing again. We won’t be given 
away like that to outsiders, Cute.” 

“IT should think not; indeed! 
Babs, she won’t keep her word.” 

“ She will while she remembers.” 
But when she forgets?’ 

We'll just have to pull her up again.” 
Julia’s been invited to dinner, to-night,” 
“so we'll have the school- 


But I say, 


“ 
“ 


“ 


he informed her, 
room to ourselves.” 

“We've much to be thankful for,” 
ejaculated—“ at least, you have. [I’m 
coming down.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Business.” 

He grinned intelligently, and ran on. 


Babs 


not 


CHAPTER V 
ADENHOUSE had been away in the 


East, and had just returned. He went 
without leave-taking—none knew for 
how long—and came again without warning. 
In his absence all had been ordered in his 
household and on his property as though he 
had gone only for the day. The tower alone 
had been close shut and locked and barred, and 
at night there had been darkness where the 
wonderful opaline light was wont to shine 
from the topmost stage and far out to sea 
when Cadenhouse was at home. 
A curious thing happened to him the first 
night he spent in the tower on his return. He 
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was sitting there alone, not in the. topmost 
story, but in the lower stage. It had been 
pouring hard all day, but the night had clear- 
ed, the crescent moon shone in a cobalt sky, 
and a few stars burnt brightly. Cadenhouse 
looked up at the quiet stars. He had a book 
on his knee, but his thoughts were wandering. 
He felt those worlds a weary way off just then. 
There.were times when they seemed quite 
close, but that night he was more in touch 
with our planet. His earthly ears were open to 
earthly matters, strive as he would to close 
them. He heard the incessant murmur of the 
forest below, sealike, and the separate sighing 
trees when the fitful gusts dis- 

An owl hooted, a startled bird 
remonstrances, in the distance a 
at intervals, and a fox barked 
on a sudden near at hand. They were all old 
accustomed sounds—he had heard them again 
and again—yet just for that very reason, and 
because of other days, they came to him with 
the significance of manifold association, and 
made him feel for the moment his own aloof- 
He glanced at his book, and reed, “ For 
the very fact of bliss implies duality.” And 
he was alone. He entertained this sensation 
for a moment, then thrust it aside, and read 
again, “ All things are made of the Divine 
Substance, which is the Divine Idea, and mat- 
ter is spirit made manifest by motion.” As he 
finished the phrase, he found himself thinking 
of an odd episode in his life—a night visit he 
had paid to a place of entertainment in Lon- 
don. It had happened years before, and he 
had searcely thought of the scene since, but 
the recollection of it occurred to him now, 
suddenly, and with singular vividness. He 
tried to banish it, but it persisted. He saw 
it as a scene that is being enacted, and it was 
as if he were both looking on and taking part 
in it. “ How is this?” he wondered. “ Where 
am |?” 

Cadenhouse made a last desperate effort to 
concentrate his attention upon his book. In 
vain. The tall, stout man appeared upon every 
page, until at last, being fain to comprehend, 
Cadenhouse resigned himself, set his mortal 
eyes on the night sky, and released his spirit. 
In a moment the whole episode, with the 
tall, stout man for its centre, reconstructed 
itself, and Cadenhouse was living it over 
again. 

He had been at his club in London one 
night with another young fellow, Jeffrey 
Wylde, of Wyldeholme, a neighboring land- 


of the great 
turbed them. 
twittered its 
cock crowed 


ness. 
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owner who had also inherited his property 
early. They were both of them in the first 
flush of possession and of early manhood, and 
the big cities claimed them, luring them to en- 
lightenment or to destruction, as the case 
might be. They had known each other all 
their lives. Similar interests and near neigh- 
borhood had made a certain intimacy habit- 
ual, and they had the kind of liking for each 
other that comes of the position; but they 
were too dissimilar to allow of their being 
sympathetic friends. Just at that time Jef- 
frey Wylde was for doing, while Cadenhouse 
was for seeing, everything. 

They had met by chance and dined togeth- 
er, and it had become a question of what to 
do next. 

“ Come and see Binks,” said Jeffrey. 

“Who is Binks?” Cadenhouse asked. 

“Oh, a droll chap who has made a fortune 
by mixing drinks. He swears that the drinks 
are original concoctions of his own, not to be 
had elsewhere. The whole 
seeing him mix the drinks, and listening to 
his ‘patter.’ He tosses the drinks from one 
glass to another over his head without spilling 
a drop, and talks all the time. Lots of fellows 
go to draw him, but they don’t get much small 
change out of old Binks, He’s well worth 
seeing. Will you come?” 

Cadenhouse assented. 

They sauntered out into the street in the 
leisurely way men move when it is the habit of 
their lives to have time and money always at 
their disposal. People glancing at them saw 
two ordinary good-looking young Englishmen 
of the upper class, with nothing exceptional 
discernible about either of them. Jeffrey 
Wylde was the finer animal of the two—some- 
what short, but clear of skin. and bright of 
eye, an attractive specimen of youth and 
health and strength; but Cadenhouse was the 
more refined, the more distinguished-looking. 
You would have mistaken Wylde for an afflu- 
ent intelligent young military man, but you 
would have suspected that Cadenhouse was 
more than that—a somebody capable of some- 
thing. 

It was the height of the summer season, and 
the streets were crammed. The young men 
got into a hansom, and sat looking out at the 
throng, Jeffrey just seeing the surface with in- 
terest, Cadenhouse seeing beneath and suf- 
fering. That was rather the trend of his na- 
ture. 


show consists in 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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N midsummer, of all times of the year, 
with the light and dainty fabrics in 
abundant evidence, clothes present the 

most attractive appearance. Even more this 
year than ever before—or for many years be- 
fore—are the thin gauzy materials used for 
all and descrip- 
tions of summer gowns, 
while the colorings are 
light, dainty, and cool- 





sorts 


looking as the ma- 
terials themselves. The 
finish, too, in every de- 
tail about the  well- 
turned-out gown of 
this year makes it at- 
tractive, whether it be 
the simplest morning 
gown or the most 


elaborate evening cos- 
tume. It is no longer 
possible for a woman 
to put on a skirt of last 
year’s cut or a shirt- 
waist of old style, or a 
muslin of two or three 
wear that 
no reference in 
or fit to the present 
day, or to its wearer, 
and be well dressed. 
The material of the 
gown but a 
few cents, but it must 
be well made—that 
it must 


has 


; 
seasons 


its cut 


need .cost 
is, 
made with 
reference to the 
of the moment, 
and color to suit wear- 
er; the trimmings need 
not be expensive, but 
they must be suited to the gown; while the 
ribbons—if there are ribbons—must be abso- 
lutely fresh. Even with the plainest kind of 
gown or with a shirt-waist, a tie of the same 
material as the waist is worn and one of the 
little turned-down linen collars. This keeps 


be 
some 


style 
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Brick onere Gown with 
black velvet bows, 
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the collar of the waist fresh a much longer 
time, and as a rule is much more becoming, 
showing that, after all, good sense is at the 
bottom of most fashions, for the ribbons and 
collars can be worn very much longer if 
these little bits of dainty hem-stitched or em- 
broidered linen are put 
just where the neck 
comes in contact with 
the collar. On many of 
the more elaborate 
gowns the collars are 
unlined. This methdd 
is also suggested by 
good sense, for the un- 
lined collars are infi- 
nitely cooler than those 
made stiff canvas, 
buckram, or even crino- 


on 


line. An invisible wire 
or a few pieces of 
whalebone will keep 
these collars in shape. 
This may not sound 
like a new idea, but it 
has not been carried 


out with so much atten- 
tion to detail as it now 


is. 

A great quandary 
evidently exists as to 
the correct style of 
sleeve, and_ certainly 


never before were there 
so many different styles 
fashionable at one time. 
Among them is a close- 
fitting sleeve, shirred 
on the inner seam so 
that there is some ful- 
ness along the arm; a 
shawl sleeve that falls away from the shoul- 
der or elbow and shows an under-sleeve of 
tucked fine lawn, or mousséline de soie, or 
lace; another sleeve that is tucked down near- 
ly to the elbow and has then a puff and flat 
piece of embroidery or lace, and another puff, 


pointe Arabe lace and 
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Gown OF FLOWFReD MUSLIN trimmed with bands of yellow guipure across which are rows of black velvet ribbon; yoke 
and sieeves of tucked lawn and lace 
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n and so on down to the wrist, so that some- 
times there will be four puffs in succession. 
This last is not becoming, and looks in effect 
like a caterpillar with many rings, but it is 
fashionable, and possibly might look well on 
a young girl with a very slender arm; on a 
large woman it is atrociously ugly and to be 
avoided. 

One of the prettiest sleeves and one of the 
most difficult to make up well, is the sleeve 
that fits close to below the elbow and then 
falls away to show a puffed under-sleeve like 
a bishop sleeve of some different material 
from the rest of the waist, gathered into a 
band of insertion or embroidery at the wrist. 
A pleated black mousseline de soie gown is 
made with one of these sleeves in the tucked 
mousseline de soie with an under-sleeve of 
white, finished around the wrist with an un- 
lined band of Irish point lace on which are 
sewed a number of tiny turquoise beads, giv- 
ing the effect of a filigree bracelet. This, on 
a gown, is exceedingly smart where the same 
idea of the filigree-work is carried out in the 
round yoke—the latter very small, with a 
high collar at the back that shows above an 
Eton jacket of the mousseline de soie that 
is almost entirely covered with point lace. 
The skirt is of accordion-pleated black 
mousseline de soie trimmed with a wide band 
of Irish point, and around the waist is tied a 
sash of turquoise-blue faille with long fringed 
ends, thus carrying out the color scheme of 
the turquoise. It is, a gown made by one of 
the leading dressmakers of the day, and has 
individuality stamped on it in every line. 

Boas and ruches of all sorts with light 
gowns are worn much more abroad than in 
this country, and consequently many new 
ideas are constantly being evolved in Paris 
for neck-wear. The black and white boas are 
very attractive, as are the all white or the 
all black. A new style has a full quilling of 
black chiffon edged with narrow white lace. 
This style of boa has long ends of chiffon 
that fall to the very hem of the 
gown in front and are finish- 
ed with chenille knobs, or ro- 
: settes. Boas of white chiffon 

- edged with little quillings of 
= gig 7 ~ pBieiy- Ane ie ne 
Ass, > © S 
ends, which, bv-the-way, are 
on almost all the new ruches. 

Bice tinew Gown with bolero, cuffs and points in skirt of lattice of black and Chenille fringe is not durable, 

white silk braid but it is pretty, and is appar- 































































ently to be fashionable for 
some little time at least. 
It looks very well in neck 
ruches that are all white 
and have the fringe also 
in white, and it must be 
admitted that an all-white 
gown with something of 
this sort does look very 
mtch more finished than 
when it is worn without 
anything around the neck. 

Mohair skirts, oddly 
enough for this season of 
the vear, are being made 
up in a number of styles. 
They do not soil quite so 
easily as duck or piqué 
in fact, with carey need 
not be cleaned but once or 
twiee- during the season, 
and they do not shrink 
as. much; they do shrink 
some, and for this reason 
are best made up separate 
from the lining, if not un- 
lined altogether. For 
midsummer wear they are 
codest when unlined and 
wom over a silk petticoat. 
They are made on the 
same design as the piqué 
and duck skirts, and 
shculd have a_ decided 
flare to look well. 

The winter skirts, by- 
the-way, it may be said, 
wil certainly be wider 
arcund the foot than those 
of last year. The circum- 
ference of more than one 
of the winter skirts that 
have been turned out in 
advance for a_ trousseau, 
measure certainly five 
yards in fact. It is not 
necessary to have these 
nvhair skirts so wide— 
indeed, they are not com- 
fatable if too wide, for 
tlen they weigh more and 
ae very difficult to hold 
uw, at times when this 
is necessary. They must 
fi well over the hips, and 
tle back must be pleated. 
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TAILOR COSTUME OF STRIPED FLANNEL; collar and cuffs of plain cloth; two 
stitched box-pleats on front of skirt, and wider one at back, which button on to 
belt. 
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Bor LINEN YAOHTING GOwN with white linen trimmings and white braid. 





THE NEW SKIRTS 


"T° HE fit of the skirt, 
T as so often empha- 

sized, is most im- 
portant. The secret of the 
well-cut skirt, just as of 
the well-cut waist, is to 
have it perfectly loose 
while appearing tight- 
fitting. This is in pur- 
suance of the idea of the 
new corsets, which make 
the figure look smaller 
and at the same time are 
not laced in tightly. In 
making the mohair skirt, 
as in making all skirts, 
great care should be tak- 
en to have the darts in 
the right place, and to 
have them of the right 
length. Nothing is more 
detrimental to the effect 
of a skirt than a dar; di- 
rectly in the centre of 
the hips, and cut off too 
short, for it then sticks 
out straight, and adds 
appreciably to the appar- 
ent size of the ips. 
Very often a considera- 
ble amount of fulaess, 
that otherwise would be 
put into a dart, car be 
done away with by hav- 
ing a shaped _ front 
breadth and_ bringing 
the side breadths fur- 
ther over towards the 
front, and then putting 
a dart back of the lips, 
almost under the )ox- 
pleat. This leaves the 
part over the hips pain 
or nearly plain, for mly 
the small dart will tien 
be required. The skrts 
that have the clusters of 
tucks, or the full pleits, 
must always have he 
pleats or tucks stitcled 
down almost to the foot 
of the skirt, and if he 
wide pleats are used, he 
fulness must be «at 








away underneath. It is quite pos- 
sible, if the pleats or tucks are 
stitched down flat, to make even 
a stout woman look well ina skirt 
of this sort, for the lines atedemgr” 
and there is no unnecessary ful- 
i€ss. 
is a mistake for a stout we 

an not to have some Atiness at 
the back of her al:rt, and @ smal) 
bustk ciréctly at the beék will 
make her look smaller than? the ’ 
skirt is allowed to hang in below 
the waist. A small pad in half- 
moon shape that is fastened to 
the skirt at each end, just at the 
middle of the back, makes a sur- 
prising difference in the hang of 
the skirt, and, oddly enough 
seems to take away from the 
width of the hips and the size of 
the stomach. Vertical lines are 
in every instance the wisest 
choice for women who are at all 
inclined to stoutness. Especial- 
ly in striped fabrics, this ques- 
tion should be carefully consider- 
ed, and the material made up ac- 
eording to some pattern which 
brings the lines mostly vertical. 
Should the skirt be so cut-as. to 
make the stripes run up to a 
point in the back this, will not in- 
terfere with the becoming effect, 
but they should never run hori- 
zontally on a stout woman. Tucks 
and pleats, too, should be planned 
with this fact in mind. The sev- 
eral styles of skirts in vogue this 
summer allow for all types of 
figure. The slim woman may be 
as fluffy as she chooses; the wo- 
man with no hips may have her 
skirts trimmed in yoke fashion; 
the stout woman may have tucks 
and vertical trimming—all may 
look well if they will merely give 
the matter a little thought. 

Though tucks, running down a 
few inches, box-pleats, and sim- 
ply gathered skirts are all used, 
in the thinner materials the gath- 
ers will be found most satisfac- 
tory; they decrease the look of 
width across the hips for a stout 
woman. On this account it is 
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Fovutarp Gown with Irish point lace used in bolero form and on the skirt. 
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wells to choose a 
skirt that His ful- 
ness ¢@irectly in : 
the back. wiles 

the figtire is vere 

slight, when, or . 
tunately, almost =“ 







































any style looks 
well. 

Fluffy, much-be- 
ruffled under- 


skirts are neces- 
sary to a complete 
toilette for the wo- 
man of this sea- 


SO]. 

For summer 
frocks it is well to 
use flounces or 


rufies in trim- 
ming the bottoms 
of skirts. If the 
material is of a 
character not to 
look well with 
this style of trim- 
ming, then the 
ruffies or flounces 
should be put on 
the under-skirt or 
lining, so as to 


give fulness 
around the _ foot, 
otherwise the 


rather 





skirts seem 


Evening Gown of white monsseline de soie, with trimmings of 
black and white lace, and garlands of roses; black velvet sash lined 
with rose. 


shapeless after one 
or two wearings. 
The smartest 
French gowns, that 
are very elaborate- 


ly trimmed with 


lace, invariably 
have little ruffles 
edged with lace 
héitout by under- 
ruffles, or avun- 
dion-pleated. mus- 
lin, not so fine as 
that used in- the 
gown itself, but 
more on the na- 
ture of bookmus- 
lin—that is, pro- 
vided the gown is 
of lawn or cam- 
bric. A_ style of 
muslin frock popu- 
lar this year in 
Paris, and _ also 
over here, is made 
of fine dotted 
Swiss muslin—not 
with all-over polka 
dots, but with 
bands of dots, and 
then with bands of 
plain material, all 
woven into one. 
The favorite skirt 
is made with 
twelve rows of 
tucks, lengthwise, 
directly in the 
front of the skirt; 
on either side of 
these tucks are 
bands of lace in- 
sertion ; below 
them are double 
ruffles, four in all, 
of different widths, 
of the muslin 
edged with lace. 
The skirt is quite 
long, very care- 
fully fitted, though 
loose. It is made 
up over a_ book- 
muslin skirt that 
is finished with 
any number of 
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lace-edged ruffles. The 
waist is simply made 
of rows of tucks and 
bands of the lace; in 
front there is ‘a double 
jabot, and the collar is 
of the lace, unlined. 
Another style is of 
dotted muslin with a 
queer-shaped dot like a 
clover leaf. _The entire 
skirt is a mass of lace 
insertion put on _ to 
form points in front, 
but in the back long 
straight lines. The 
waist carries out the 
idea of the skirt in the 
pointed lines in front 
and with the straight line in the 
back. The sleeves are rows of 
tucks. and bands of lace insertion, 
finished with lace ruffles at the 
hand. The collar is of lace, un- 
lined, and there is no jabot. The 
skirt around the waist is shaped 
to the figure, cut well down in 
front at the waist-line in order 
to give the long-waisted look. 
The waist itself is boned and fit- 
ted all around, and has a broad 
sash of taffeta, drawn well down 
in front, tied at the side in 
one loop with long ends finished 
with fringe. This very smart 
gown is finished around the bot- 
tom of the skirt with three ruf- 
fles of the muslin on which are 
rows of lace insertion, but no 
lace edging; indeed, there is no 
lace edging on the entire gown; 
it is made entirely of the tucks 
and the insertion. It is neces- 
sary with all these muslin frocks 
to have a petticoat made express- 
ly to wear with them, and it must 
be of a thinner muslin than the 
gown, and have a deep flounce, or 
several rufiles. This has nothing 






































ovat +e 


to do with the drop-skirt, or lin- ; >: tM > a Y 4 
ing of the skirt itself, but is a = ae arohisev ove 10 
separate garment, and is, as a i. 
rule, more expensive than an or- Paris 


dinary petticoat would be. 


Gowns made of mousseline de — 
s . as mad * ; Resktva GRERN Linen with white trimmings; collar of black taf- 
sore might not seem very dura- feta under white Lrish puint lace 
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ble, but the material is 
one that is so fashionable 
that it is made up appar- 
ently regardless of how 
long it is going to last. 
The gowns made of it 
are not intended for gen- 
eral utility wear, rather 
for garden parties and 
summer entertainments. 
The coloring in these ma- 
terials is exquisite, and 
the lighter shades are 
used almost exclusively; 
white or black is also 
fashionable, and one 
shade of blue—a very 
light turquoise—a light 
shade of mauve, and a 
light shade of pink are 
considered exceedingly 








smart. They are made 
up with yards and yards 
of trimming of the most 
expensive Cluny lace—the 
lace which, by-the-way, 
is the most fashionable at 
present, and the imita- 
tions of which, even, can- 
not be indulged in by 
any one who has to con- 
sult economy. The yel- 
lower the lace the better, 
and the contrast with the 
material is most attrac- 
tive. The Irish point lace 
and the imitations there- 
of, of the very finest qual- 
ities in both real and im- 
itation,are used for trim- 
ming these gowns; the 


narrow widths of inser- 
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tion and lace are used as 
well as the very wide. 
One arrangement that is 
extremely popular has the 
lace put on to cover the 
front of the waist, com- 
ing down into a point at 
the belt; below this be- 
gins,on the skirt, exactly 
the same width of point 
lace, which ~ gradually 
broadens out until it cov- 
ers the front breadth and 
extends down to the very 
edge of the skirt. The 
flounces are not of lace, 
but are of accordion- 
pleated mousseline de 
soie. The backs of the 
waist and skirt are both 
plain, and the lace is only 
down the front, and also 
on the top of the sleeves. 
With this gown is worn a 
narrow pointed belt of 
velvet, silk elastic with a 
satin finish, or ribbon of 
a different shade of the 
same color, fastened with 
a jewelled buckle. The 
style is immensely smart, 
and when carried out in 
light pink, the gown worn 
with one of the large 
picture-hats of yeilow 
straw trimmed with black 
velvet and pink roses 
forms a most charming 
combination. 


TRAVELLING OR DEIVING OvaT of shot taffeta stitched with white; collar, cuffs, and revers of white, and whi'e 


pearl buttons 
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HE big _picture- 

hats, which this 

year have _ been 
perhaps a little later than 
usual in coming out, are 
as attractive as can pos- 
sibly be imagined. The 
straw is of the finest 
weave, and both crown 
and brim are bent in and 
out in the most éxtraor- 
dinary’ shapes; the only 
trimming is the bow of 
black velvet and _ the 
beautiful roses which are 
so. wonderfully like na- 
ture that it is difficult to 
believe that they are ar- 
tificial. It is now the fash- 
ion to have always some 
flowers beneath the rim 
of the hat, put in so as 
to rest on the hair just at 
one side or at the back. 
These should be becom- 
ing in color, for of course 
they are very near the 
face. For this reason 
whit2 roses with glossy 
green leaves, or the light- 
er shade of pink or yeilow, 
are used in preference to 
the dark red roses. An- 
other style of picture-hat 
is trimmed with folds of 
tulle or chiffon, veiled in 
yellow lace, caught up at 
irregular intervals with 
roses that are half hidden 
under the lace, the idea 
being to have something 
as light and fairvlike in 
effect as possible. The 
straw is of the finest 
kind, of what used to be 
known as Neapolitan 
straw, or a mixture of 
chiffon and straw woven 
together. These hats re- 
quire a very careful style 
of hair-dressing, for un- 
tidy locks are not pic- 
turesque, and the hats in 





Coat AND Skint Costume for an elderly or stout woman; straps on seams give 
themselves are so beauti- an effect of height; piqué wais.cont. 
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ful that they call for a well-dressed head un- 


der them. 


It seems unfortunate 
fashionable to wear gloves in summer, but, in 


spite of the long lace 
sleeves and the under- 
sleeves, and the lace 
ruffies that finish the 
sleeves and that fall 
down over the hands, 
gloves are still requi- 
site to a complete out- 
fit in summer as well 
as in winter. It is not 
possible certainly to 
wear long gloves with 
the long sleeves, but 
there must be two or 
three button lengths, 
or four button, to 
speak more correctly. 
For general wear the 
rinousquetaire gloves 
in the undressed kid, 
made with two but- 
tons and the 
piece, are preferred; 
these are a little cool- 
er, and French women 


lo« se 


also wear in summer 
the Biarritz gloves 
that have no buttons 
at all and that pull 


on; these are worn 
two sizes larger, or 
certainly one size 


larger, than required 
in other styles, and 
should be of the glacé 
kid. They are not 
considered to be dress 
gloves, but they are so 
much cooler than any 
other style that they 
are used for summer 
wear. They are nice 
in white, and clean 
well, and as fashion 
decrees that gloves 
shall be always per- 
fectly fresh, it is for- 
tunate that they do 


not cost in proportion to their length. Wo- 
men who like to be well dressed, and who pay 
little details of their 
toilet, now have their gloves made, just as 


attention to all the 
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they have their shoes made—to order. At 


three or four New York shops gloves are 


that it should be 





Biure Linen Giee’s FreoKk;: vest and nnder-sleeves of 
striped muslin or silk, tan guipure trimmings. 


lighter, if white is not used. 
the gray costumes with the gloves to match 
look very finished and attractive, and much 
better than when a darker glove is worn with 


fitted and made of any color or style de- 
sired, which is often a convenience, for the 


price asked is not 
_greatly in excess of 
the ready - made 
gloves. With, how- 


ever, the enormous 
stock to choose from 
of the large shops, it 
is almost always pos- 
sible to find what is 
desired. Suéde or 
undressed kid gloves 
are used for ordinary 
summer wear; those 
of glacé kid are pre- 
ferred for smart occa- 


sions; for evening 


wear either is in 
style. The very 
short — ewrwaggerated- 


ly short—sleeves re- 
quire an unusually 
long glove, the kind 
that has the 


piece 
added above the el- 
bow; for elbow 


sleeves the glove that 
reaches to the elbow 
is worn, but of the 
mousquetaire style 
that has the buttons 
for a short distance, 
and the rest of the 
glove left loose. This 
so that the glove may 
be pushed down, for 
it is not necessary to 
cover up every parti- 
ele of the arm—in 
fact, the gown looks 
smarter when the 
sleeve and glove do 
not meet. All one 
tone of color is seen 
in many of the smart- 


est costumes, and 
consequently the 
gloves worn either 


match or are a shade 
The tan and 























them. White gloves, 
however, are always in 
style for any smart 
gown, only they must 
be white; they may be 
cleaned many times, 
but they can be worn 
only when fresh and 
spotless. It is a mis- 
take to wear them too 
many times without 
cleaning, as it is then 
much more difficult to 
restore them to any- 
thing like their origi- 
nal state. 

Some extremely 
pretty effects in trim- 
ming are shown on the 
newest Paris gowns. 


The coming key-note is said to be severity, 
but that applies to the autumn styles. Those 
tor the late summer are still showing laces 
and embroideries enough to make the usual 


light and fluffy effect. 


For instance, on a black and white foulard 
the pleats around the sides of the skirt are 
caught in place by a broad band of Irish 
point lace, and a band of the same crosses 
the front of the bodice, and another forms 
the high collar. Each of these bands of lace 
ends in a sort of rosette and jabot effect, 
caught with jewelled buttons in a contrasting 


, | rhe Yr. 


Irish point, which is especially popular for 
foulard and linem gowns, i 


leros, yokes, and _ skirt 
trimmings innumera- 
ble. A large  propor- 
tion of the morning or 
simple afternoon toi- 
lettes have the sleeves 
short and a. lawn un- 
der-sleeve. 

White linen is used 


largely in contrast 
with plain-colored or 
striped linen. The 
heavy qualities are 


best for these morning 
or yachting gowns, on 
which the white is used 
in panels and borders. 
A blue linen has an ir- 
regular band of white 
at the foot of the skirt 
VoL. XX XIII. -56 


made 
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BLAOK AND WHITE FOULARD Gown with decorations of Irish point lace and 
jewelled buttons. 
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Oxaner-srporter rorv tawn with black velvet ribbon bands, and sash and 
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chemisette of white mousseline. 
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and pointed side yoke be- 
low the belt. On the bodice 
the white shows in a little 
square yoke and _ under- 
waist, the outside bodice 
being cut somewhat in the 
bolero shape, showing the 
white. Where the two col- 
ors meet band of a white 
lmen braid is used to mark 
the outline, and a white 
Suéde leather belt is worn, 
and white Suéde shoes. 

The quite new combina- 
tion of black and white lace 
on one gown is shown in the 
ease of an evening gown 
of white mousseline de soie. 
The waist and skirt are ac- 
cordion-pleated. The sleeves 
and a series of long stripes 
on the skirt are of heavy 
white point de Géne lace, 
with festoons of 
On the bodice a trimming 
of black lace outlines the 
top of sleeves and corsage, 
and a black velvet sash 
lined with rose taffeta 
gives a novel and thorough- 
ly Parisian finish. 

The contrast of the black 
and white together gives a 
striking and very smart ef- 
fect. On pale colors also 
the two laces are 
pretty. 

Black velvet 
straps are quite the most 
general fashion note, per- 
vading almost all styles of 
gowns at the moment. 
From lace to cloth, and on 
organdies and silk muslins, 
the narrow black velvet 
trimmings are almost uni- 
versal, and though all kinds 
of sashes are worn, those of 
broad black velvet ribbon 
with colored linings are the 
most affected. 

The brightly colored lin- 
ings in these sashes, which 
are the latest Parisian fad, 
add a charming new note 
of color to the gown. 


roses. 


very 


bands and 











MONG the 
many  fashion- 
able and late 


designs published in 
Harrer’s Bazar in 


pattern form during 
the month of July, 
may be found a 


charming tea jacket, 
which will prove a 
highly desirable gar- 
ment form for the 
coming winter. It is 
suitable for making 
in embossed silks or 
in plain fabrics com- 


bined with lace and 
velvet ribbons. To 
make the same for a 
person of medium 
size—that is, of 36- 
inch bust measure, 





LOW -NECKED 
Cut Pauper Patter: No. 316. 


FROCK, 


A REVIEW 





LOUIS XIV. 
Cut 


TEA JACKET. 
Paper Pattern No. 318, 


and of brocaded silk 22 to 24 inches wide, will 
require four and a half yards. 

Two‘charming designs for little girls’ cos- 
tumes represent respectively a low-necked 
frock suitable for dimity or printed organdie, 
and a new Eton costume that will lend itself 
readily to modelling in piqués, galateas, or 
fancy serges for the early autumn. The 
first costume will require four yards of mate- 
rial 30 inches wide for a little girl of four 
years, which quantity provides for the ruf- 
fles. The skirt of this design is extremely 
pretty, being tucked entirely around the hips, 
with the exception of the front gore, which 
hangs plain. The Eton costume will require 
five and a half yards of material 27 to 30 
inches wide, or four yards of material 45 
inches wide, to make for a girl of ten years. 
The pattern includes, besides jacket and 


skirt, a convenient 
sleeveless underwaist. 

A charming design 
for a Wwoman’s 
tume is provided in 
pattern No. 305. = It 
includes’ skirt and 
drapery for the same 
and complete waist, 
with elbow _ sleeves. 
The design will prove 
fashionable for many 
months to come, and 
is especially suitable 
for light evening silks 
or gauzes. Ten yards 
of wide organdie or 
seventeen yards of 
China silk will be re- 
quired to make the 
costume for a woman 
of medium size. The 


CcOos- 





ETON 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 306. 


COSTU ME, 
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DIRECTOIRE NO. 307. BACK OF NO, 318. BACK OF NO, 317. EMPIRE NO, 8138. 


: 


EMPIRE NO, 311. ANTOLNETTE NO, 310. CONTINENTAL NO, 368, i COMBINATION NO, 814 











GRANDMA NO, 312. 








GARIBALDI NO, 309, BACK OF NO. 316 BACK OF NO. 306, ELIZABETHAN NO. 515. 
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very charming jacket and skirt which com- 
prise costume No. 317 may be. safely relied 
upon as a fashionable model for the coming 
season. A feature of this costume is the very 
wide centre box-pleat, which diminishes the 
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SHIRRED COSTU ME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 305. 


size of the hips without 
in any way marring the 
grace of outline. The 
Eton jacket has a double 
Continental éollar and 
cuffs, and is highly ef- 
fective for modelling in 
any of the handsome au- 
tumn cloths. To make 
the costume four and a 
half yards of goods 50 to 
54 inches wide would be 
required, or seven 
vards of fabric 40 
to 45 inches wide. 

A group of very 
timely designs in 





















sleeves is issued in complete pattern form and 
in three standard sizes, suitable for waists of 
32, 36, and 40 inch bust measure. Briefly to 
recapitulate the features of the separate 
sleeves: The Garibaldi is particularly intend- 








BACK VIEW 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 305, 


. ed for dress bodices, and 
y calls for trimming of vel- 

vet or other ribbon, or 
with motives of lace set 
in the corner. The Con- 
tinental sleeve has a sin- 
gle wrist puff, and wide 
turn-back cuffs _ that 
a reach almost to the el- 
bow. The Antoinette is a 
sheath-fitting sleeve with 
three small puffs between 
the elbow and wrist. A 
very handsome Empire 
coat sleeve (No. 311 in 
our list) is made with a 
deep flat cuff and close- 
fitting upper-arm _por- 
tion. Directoire . sleeve 
No. 307 and the Grand- 
ma sleeve No. 312 are 
simple of construction, 
but follow the best out- 
lines for such sleeves. 
These are sold at 10 


EARLY AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME. cents, the others being 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 317. 


15 cents each. 
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THE SEA-SIDE 


BY CHRISTINE TERKRHUNE HERRICK 


VEN to persons who have gone 
to the seashore for many years, 
certain points of sea-side hy- 
giene are still a sealed book. 
Bathing in still water or in 
surf they look forward to as a 
matter of course, but they pay little attention 
to the circumstances under which it is to be 
practised, or what precautions should be ob- 

served with regard to it. Concerning diet 

and other items to be considered they are no 
less in the dark. 





For those fortunate persons who are able to 
indulge in sea-bathing a few hints on the sub- 
ject are of high importance. So far as con- 
cerns tides, undertow, depth, bottom, and such 
other local points of information the bather 
must rely upon, the suggestion can be obtain- 
ed on the spot, but certain other practical 
hints concern each bather separately. In- 
dividual peculiarities modify any set of in- 
structions, but there are general rules to 
which every one is wise to conform. 

The time of day when the bath should be 
taken is frequently settled by the tide’s flow 
or ebb, but when practicable it is better to take 
the bath before noon. In the latter part of 
the day the animal vitality is on the wane, 
and the reaction from the shock and chill is 
less prompt. No one should go into the water 
for at least an hour after eating, and if the 
meal has been a hearty one the bath should be 
postponed for at least an hour longer. The 
reason for this is obvious. The chill of the 
water drives the blood from the body to the 
head, and when the stomach is thus deserted 
the process of digestion is summarily checked. 
When an hour or two have elapsed after eat- 
ing, the digestion has proceeded so far that 
the departure of the blood from the gastric 
organs is of little importance. 

This same tendency of a cold plunge to 
drive the blood té the head is in a measure 
counteracted by wetting the hair before one 
goes into the water, and keeping it wet while 
one stays in. To this rule a man can con- 
form more readily than a woman. It is a 
trifling matter for a man to dry his hair even 
after it has been thoroughly drenched in 


brine, but the toil this means to a woman 
when her long locks are well soaked has led 
her to adopt the oil-skin cap as a head-cover- 
ing when she enters the surf. This, indeed, 
keeps the hair dry, but it also keeps the head 
hot, and in this way is of positive harm to the 
bather. The woman who has the courage of 
her convictions, and wets the top of her head 


_ liberally when she takes a bath, may have the 


comfort of knowing that friction with salt wa- 
ter is said to be an excellent tonic for the 
scalp, and to promote the growth of the hair. 

The length of time one may remain in the 
water depends upon the bather’s health, as 
well as upon the temperature of the day and 
of the sea. A weak person should not stay in 
more than ten minutes at a time, and even 
persons in tolerably vigorous health are pru- 
dent if they come out at the end of twenty 
minutes. If the water is warm, however, and 
the day very hot, so that it is of positive physi- 
cal advantage to lower the heat of the body 
for a while, the bath may be prolonged be- 
yond the ordinary limit. 

Once upon a time we were taught that a 
bather should always become well cooled off 
before he went into the water. Now he comes 
to the shore, after a tennis match or a game of 
golf, or a spin on his wheel, and plunges at 
once into the waves. The old conservative is 
shocked, but the modern physician approves, 
and gives his reasons for it. After active ex- 
ercise the blood is in full circulation, the 
heart is doing its best, and the shock of the 
cold dip has only a tonie effect that strength- 
ens the walls of the blood vessels by the quick 
contraction that follows the previous expan- 
sion. Some doctors even depart so far from 
received traditions as to advise a course like 
this to persons suffering from heart weakness, 
asserting that the shock acts on the heart like 
the spur upon a horse, and stimulates it to 
fresh effort. Such treatment should hardly be 
adopted, however, without a physician’s spe- 
cific advice. 

In any case of bathing indulged in when 
one is very warm, it should be borne in mind 
that the contraction of the muscles, if too vio- 
lent and sudden, may produce cramp of more 
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or less severity, and it is wise not to go into 
deep water during the ‘first few minutes after 
the plunge. Under almost all conditions it 
seems to be conceded that any one is less 
titted to take a bath when heated through by 
sitting on the sand in the sun—the established 
method of preparing the physique for going 
into cold water—than when in the glow pro- 
duced by exertion. In support of this theory 
is ifistanced the fact that men in training 
for any physical ordeal always follow long 
tramps or violent athletic exercise with a cold 
dip or douche. 

Sea-bathing is so delightful that those who 
are fond of it are likely to practise it at first 
with too much vigor. Once a day should be 
the limit unless in very exceptional circum- 
stances, and every other day is often enough 
to go in during the first week, for the person 
in delicate or doubtful health. Never should 
any one go into the water when very weary. 
‘rom the exhaustion that follows a bath taken 
in such conditions it is hard to rally. 

From bathing to boating is a natural tran- 
sition. Sailing, as a rule, involves so little 
exercise ihat it is of slight importance to a 
fragile person except in so far as it keeps 
him in the open air and sunshine. But row- 
ing is an admirable mode of exercise for those 
who find that from any cause long walks do 
not agree with them. It broadens the chest, 
develops the bust, strengthens the muscles of 
the arms and back, and is especially beneficial 
to stoop-shouldered, narrow-chested men and 
women who have any disposition to weakness 
of the lungs. 

A strong, healthy person will probably be 
safe in following the same diet at the sea-side 
that he would find suitable for him elsewhere. 
But the salt air or the water or some other in- 
fluence often has an unpleasant effect upon 
the visitor to the coast. This occasionally 
manifests itself in a tendency to constipa- 
tion, but more frequently takes the turn of a 
weakness of the bowels that has been known to 
run into cholera-morbus if not checked. 

For any trouble of the digestion, unless it be- 
comes too violent, diet is better than medicine. 
Fish and shell fish, salads and uncooked fruits, 
should be avoided for a few days if the de- 
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rangement takes the latter-mentioned form. 
Such-foods should then be resumed in modera- 
tion and taken cautiously until one becomes 
acclimated. The sufferers from the contrary 
affection should, however, eat freely of these 
articles. To certain stomachs crustaceans— 
lobsters, shrimps, crabs—are poison, and even 
persons who can eat them in small quantities 
with impunity sometimes suffer from violent 
attacks of hives after over-free indulgence in 
lobsters or in crabs, hard or soft. 

The sojourner at the sea-side often endures 
great discomfort from the glare of the sun 
upon the sand and the water. Certain cases 
of serious trouble with the eyes have been due 
to the neglect of simple precautions and rem- 
edies. Unless the are very strong, 
smoked glasses should be. used when one is 
exposed to a blaze of sunlight, and those 
practising the favorite sea-side amusement of 
lying flat on the back on the hot sands, taking 
a sun bath, should at least shelter the eyes 
from the fierce light. If the eyes throb and 
burn they should be bathed often with hot 
water, and a lotion of boracic acid or sugar of 
lead should be kept on hand to be applied after 
the eyes have been exposed to a brilliant light. 
They should always be bathed the last thing 
before one goes to bed. 


eyes 


A few years ago no paper on sea-side sports 
would have been complete unless it contained 
a goodly number of directions for freckle lo- 
tions, sunburn washes, and the like. But now- 
adays the average summer girl, in order to ac- 
quire a coat of tan, makes efforts that horrify 
those persons who still think that a young 
lady’s complexion should differ from that of a 
member of the ’varsity crew. The girl of to- 
day goes hatless, rolls up her sleeves to the el- 
bow or higher, washes her hands and face in 
salt water, and holds them in the sun, and is 
not content unless she is freckled like a tur- 
key egg, and burned an Indian red or a coffee 
brown. It is not a pretty fashion, and there 
are already signs that it is on the decline. 
When the reaction does set in, the new girl 
will be as assiduous in anointing her face with 
cold cream, sponging it off with benzoin and 
rain water, and sleeping in gloves as was any 
girl of her mother’s period. 
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BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 








THE TABLE SET FOR A COLLEGE LUNCHEON, 


RCHITECTS of 
A modern sum- 
mer houses of- 


ten plan for an out- 
of-doors dining-room 
where breakfast and 
luncheon may be 
served daily in sunny 
weather. The pretti- 
est of these is made 
by building simply 
the frame-work of a 
room, or porch, of 
rather light beams, 
LUNCHEON FAVOR. and planting vines all FOR A NAUTICAL EVENT. 
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around the outside whose an aspic by dissolving bouil- 
growth will completely fill lon capsules and seasoning; 


A room of this 
sort is the ideal place for a 
luncheon. As pond-lilies are 
plenty in August, they may 
be used for decoration. 

Put a iarge shallow pan of 
water in the centre of the ta- 
ble, and twine lily buds and 
leaves all about the outside, 
letting them lie partly on the 
table. Cut off the stems of 
open lilies and lay®on the wa- 
ter without crowding them. A 
knot of the flowers and buds 
may lie at each plate, tied 
with white ribbon. 

If lilies are not to be had, 
ferns may be substituted. Fill 
a large bowl for the centre of 
the table, and lay some which 
have been pressed for a few days about upon 
the cloth. Tie a tiny bunch of them with 
narrow white ribbon to each card. 


the spaces. 





GOLF FAVOR. 


MENU 
Clams on the half-shell. 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Deviled crabs. 
Mushroom patties. 

Braised tongue, with stuffed tomatoes. 
Almond aspic, with mayonnaise. 
Pistache ice-cream in pond-lilies, 
Iced chocolate, cakes. bonbons. 


The braised tongue is prepared by cooking 
gently one that has been soaked and peeled, 
with a quantity of chopped vegetables and 
herbs, in a long narrow pan, in a moderate 
oven. It is to be served hot, with a little of 
the gravy, strained, on every slice. The to- 
matoes are prepared by having the inside re- 
moved and the cavity filled with seasoned 
bread crumbs, piling them rather over-full. 
They are baked in a hot oven. 

The salad is novel and very pretty. 


Make 


add gelatine, and strain, and 
pour over strips of blanched 
almonds in individual 
moulds. These may be ar- 
ranged in the form of stars 
in the bottom of the mould 
with a little bouillon, and as 
this layer hardens the strips 
added with more. Turn out 
on small lettuce leaves. 
Remove the hearts of pond- 
lilies, lay a small round of 
waxed paper in the centre, 
and serve a rounded spoonful 
of ice-cream in each one. 
August being a good time 
in which to entertain college 
men, one may show ingenuity 
in using college colérs and ap- 
propriate decorations for a 
luncheon that may be planned in their honor. 





ROWING FAVOR, 


- YALE LUNCHEON 

Have a large bowl of bachelor’s-buttons for 
a centre-piece. Or, fill a football with them. 
Give each guest a bunch of the same flowers. 
The cards may bear the college seal in an open 
book, but the motto should be copied exactly. 
For favors there may be little racing-shells, 
tiny baseball bats, oars, small baseballs filled 
with bonbons,or any other symbol of athletics. 


HARVARD LUNCHEON 
Decorate the table with American Beauty 
roses, and cross broad crimson ribbons from 
corner to corner. Use the same athletic sym- 
bols as first suggested. 

PRINCETON LUNCHEON 
Nothing could be prettier than masses of 
yellow, black-eyed daisies, with plenty of nar- 
row yellow ribbons on the table, and small 
dishes of yellow and dark chocolate bonbons. 





WHEN THE COLLEGE CREW ARE GUESTS. 
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BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosprraL, NEw YorK 


Ninth Paper.—Bmercgencies No. EE 


ANY simple ailments of chil- 
dren may be safely treated and 
many emergencies met by a 
clear-headed mother when the 
doctor is not at hand. The 
“little knowledge” which is 
proverbially “a dangerous thing ” is quite the 
reverse if wisely used in sttch cases. 


yr. 


yee. 


; 





BURNS 

Simple burns where the flesh is merely 
scorched or only the outer skin broken, may 
be made comfortable and effectually treated 
by laying on a little bicarbonate of soda (com- 
mon baking-soda). If that is not at hand, a 
soft linen or cotton cloth spread with oil, 
sweet or olive, linseed oil and lime-water equal 
parts, vaseline,or sweet clean lard, these cloths 
to be spread over the parts burned. then cov- 
ered with cotton or numerous soft cloths to 
exclude the air. If the burns are more serious 
a doctor’s care is needed. If the accident 
happens at a time or in a place where it may 
be several hours before the physician can 
reach the child, much may be done in the 
mean time to relieve its sufferings. Where 
burns are extensive there is always more or 
less danger of blood-poisoning; this danger 
may be averted and great relief afforded to the 
patient if the wounds are treated in the fol- 
lowing manner. Tear into strips, about four 
inches wide, clean pieces of old linen or cot- 
ton cloth; fold or roll these into small pack- 
ages, and boil for fifteen or twenty minutes in 
a solution of salt and water+—two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt to a quart of water; cool the water 
by placing the pail or other vessel in which the 
cloths have been boiled in a pan of cold or 
iced water; when lukewarm wring out the 
cloths and with them cover the entire surface 
which is burned; if the hands and feet are in- 
volved, care should be taken to place bits of 
linen between the toes, and wrap up each fin- 


ger separaéely; over these wet compresses 
bind on thick layers of cotton, and over this 
oiled silk or even paper, as it is very essential 
to exclude all the air possible. 


SPLINTERS 

A splinter is a very little thing, but capab'e 
of creating a great deal of mischief, discom- 
fort, and pain. Every mother of small chil- 
dren should provide herself with a pair of 
sharp-pointed forceps for this emergency. 
When the splinter is imbedded in the flesh of 
hand or foot, the point of a small pair of scis- 
sors—a manicure pair will very well answer— 
should be inserted directly over and following 
the path of the splinter, and a small incision 
made. If there be any bleeding stanch it by 
a little pressure, then open the wound by 
stretching it a little, and with your forceps 
pick out the offending object. When the 
splinter is under the nail, cut a little V-shaped 
piece out of the nail and with the forceps the 
splinter is easily removed. Protect the cut 
made with a little collodion or a finger-cot. 


CONVULSIONS IN CHILDREN 

A convulsion may mean serious brain trou- 
ble, but this is not true in the majority of 
cases. Convulsions in young children are 
more often caused by indigestion, or by an 
overloaded stomach, than by anything else. 
In either case a doctor should be consulted 
as soon as possible. While waiting for him 
the mother can do much to relieve the child 
and quiet the spasm. Let her first thought be 
of what has gone into the child’s stomach, 
also how long since there has been a movement 
of the bowels. Sometimes a small quantity of 
indigestible food will, in a short time, cause 
considerable disturbance. If the convulsions 
come from this cause, or from an overloaded 
stomach, or intestinal obstruction, immediate 
means of relieving these conditions should be 
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taken. Vomiting may be induced by running 
the finger down the throat, or by a simple 
emetic, such as mustard and warm water, and 
the bowels washed out by a high-up injection 
of soap and warm water. Cold applications 
should be applied to the head by means of 
cloths wrung out of ice-cold water,.an ice-cap, 
or an ice poultice made by cracking ice finely, 
mixing it with flax-seed meal or bran, and 
folding it in a piece of oiled silk, which is 
then placed on the head. While the ice is 
being applied to the head put the feet and legs 
in a mustard bath up to the knees. This may 
be done while the child is lying on his back 
by flexing the knees and placing the pail or 
foot-tub close to the thighs and putting the 
feet in. In this way the foot-bath is easily 
accomplished without disturbing the patient. 
The bath should be kept up until the ex- 
tremities become well reddened; it is then re- 
moved, and hot-water bottles placed at the 
feet. The temperature of the bath should be 
about 105 degrees, and two table-spoonfuls of 
mustard added for every gallon of water. 


FROST BITES 

Frost bites are less common in babies than 
in older children, although I have known of 
a case where an infant had its cheeks frost- 
bitten in a brisk March wind, though the day 
was not very cold. The nurse being young 
and healthy enjoyed the walk, the fresh wind 
blowing in her face without doing the slight- 
est harm, but the delicate flesh of the baby 
suffered. In a ease of this sort cold cloths, 
the colder the better, should be applied to the 
affected parts for five or ten minutes. When 
the ears, fingers, or toes are actually frozen 
use cold applications for the former, and dip 
the latter two in ice-water, or if there is snow 
on the ground rub these members with it, or 
with a bit of ice. The frozen parts are always 
of a waxy whiteness in the beginning, but al- 
most immediately after coming in from the 
cold air they turn a reddish-purple hue, and 
begin to swell, and there is much pain. Use 
the cold applications as soon as it is possible 
to do so. 


BOWEL TROUBLES 


Summer diarrhea, common in infants and 
children, and which, if taken in time, can of- 
ten be quickly arrested, may I think, be prop- 
erly classed under the head of emergencies, 
especially during the summer when the pa- 
tient is away from home and his own phy- 


sician, and may even be many miles from any 
doctor. The chief causes of diarrhea in chil- 
dren are improper food, like partly cooked ce- 
reals and vegetables, unripe or over-ripe fruit, 
milk which is not perfectly pure, sweet, or 


clean, and thus contains poisonous bacteria. 


These things set up a local irritation which, if 
relieved in time and under proper treatment, 
may be stopped at the outset without much 
further trouble; but if neglected and allowed 
to go on, or if improper treatment is given, 
may lead to serious consequences. Often the 
average mother, and occasionally the inexpe- 
rienced practitioner will treat these attacks 
by giving a dose of paregoric or some of the 
hot patent mixtures concocted for summer 
complaint. Now, as a matter of fact, nothing 
could be more harmful or injurious or do so 
much to retard a quick recovery. Doses of 
this sort are positively dangerous, and in giv- 
ing them, instead of removing from the intes- 
tines the cause of the disturbance, you are 
taking every means to keep the irritant right 
there to go on with its work of destruc- 
tion. 

The opium which these concoctions contain 
may soothe and deaden the pain for a while, 
but the effect soon passes off, and the foreign 
element remains to make matters still more 
serious. In all these cases at the very outset 
a purgative should be given, and in many sim- 
ple cases the treatment need not be carried 
further. Castor oil is perhaps the safest in 
the hands of a novice; the oil is bland and 
soothing to the inflamed mucous membrane, 
and it is perfectly safe for the mother to give 
one, two, or three teaspoonfuls, according to 
the age of the child. This will act as an agent 
to carry off the poisonous or irritating matter. 
If the attack is accompanied by fever, or, in- 
deed, in any case, it is better to put the child 
to bed and keep him quiet for a day or two. 
Milk and solid food should be discontinued for 
a few days, and broths, preferably mutton and 
chicken, beef juice, gruels made of farina, ar- 
rowroot, flour, or barley be substituted. These 
gruels should be thoroughly boi’ed; for an in- 
fant milk should be gradually added to either 
broth or gruel. For an older child, as he con- 
valesces, the broth may be followed by a bit of 
tceast or a little rare beef. During these at- 
tacks a child should have large quantities of 
water to drink, which is a very important 
part of the treatment, and is very much de- 
sired by the child, whose mouth is usually 
somewhat dry and feverish. 
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AGREED 


Wire. “I told the man to come and tune the 
piano at eleven o'clock.” 

HvusBpaNnpb. “ You must be a mind-reader.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because that is the hour 
the last chapter of my book.” 


I had set to finish 
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, 
GIVING HER A CHANCE 


Mrs. Hosack (reading). “The new British 
postal regulations permi-’ a foreign letter to be 
of any weight, provided it is not over two feet 
long by ore foot wide and two inches thick.” 

Mr. Hosackx. “ That ought to give room for 
the postscript to a woman's letter.” 


REMARKABLE 


SHE. “ How OLD WERE YOU WHEN You 
THE GENIUS. “ THry say As A BABY! 
OF VOIGE, AND NEVER CRIED OUT OF TUNE.” 


FIRST SHOWED YOUR TALENT?” 
HAD A REMARKABLE 


EAR FOR MUSIC, A GREAT RANGE 
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HER VIEW OF IT. 
PAPA. “WHAT IS YOUR OBJECTION TO Mr. Hevvy? He’s A FINE FELLOW. HE 
THE YALE CREW.” 
AGNES. “I pON’T CARE IF HE Dip. I READ 
WHO PULLED IN NEARLY THE WHOLE UNIVERSITY.” 


PULLED IN 


IN THE PAPER ABOUT A NEW LONDON POLICEMAN 


CRAMPED 


Cops. “I am building a 
new house.” 

Wess. “Why didn’t you 
have your old one remod- 
elled ?”’ 

Coss. “Couldn't afford it.” 


DISAPPOINTED 


VISITOR (excitedly). “Whys 
the mischief didn’t you tell 
me there were rattlesnakes 
here? I came near being 
bitten.” 

NaTiveE. “Cuz a feller 
sent me a sure antidote, ’n’ 
I've bin waitin’ fur six “ YES, SIR, HE’S DE 
weeks ter try it on some 
one.” 





CHAMPEEN SCRAPPER OF DIS WARD.” 
‘WHY DOESN'T HE GO TO SCHOOL?” 
‘OH, HIS MOTHER THINKS HE’S TOO DELICATE.” 
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EDITORIAL 





What World Power Means to Women 
NDER existing circumstances it is 
difficult to think of China as our 
neighbor, and to obey the Christian 

injunction to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Yet it is absolutely impossible to escape, one 
way or another, realization of the fact that 
to-day all the world live just next door to our 
home. The time is gone when China was 
our antipodes—those strangely conditioned 
people whom as children studying geography 
we believed we could find if we dug and dug 
and dug clean through the earth to the other 
side, where our imagination pictured these 
men and women somehow living with their 
feet glued to the earth and their heads hang- 
ing down in the air. 

Modern inventions—improved means of 
rapid communication and of rapid transit, 
telegraph, telephone, quick-flying 
steamships, and quicker-flying train—have so 
annihilated space as to bring our antipodes 
on the near side of the earth where we our- 
selves live, and constant increase of popula- 
tion, constantly occupation of 
land, constantly increasing production, cause 
us to press more and more upon our antip- 
odes for markets where we buy and sell. 
The world is fast becoming one great market- 
place in which all the nations of earth meet 
daily elbow to elbow to trade in direct close 
communication, though less than a hundred 
years ago father and son were not able to do 
business fifty miles apart in New England. 
The brotherhood of man, whatever the degree 
of spiritual realization we have achieved, has 
become a simple fact of experience made in- 
evitable by the world’s economic develop- 
ment. 

As nations thus become, whether they will 
or no, world powers—as the United States 
follows this destiny which more business 
necessities have determined, the conditions 
of woman change. Citizenship under a 
world power means for woman these good 
Her natural right to be a mother 
is assured by economic conditions; her right 
to an independent career has the freedom of 


cable, 


increasing 


things. 
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the world for its exercise. It méans also the 
sorrow of parting from her children who are 
less and less inclined to settle in business 
near home as they have the business field 
of the whole world in which to choose a 
-areer, and it means to a limited number un- 
happiness in the disjointed association which 
marriage between different races imposes. 
The “old” Japan presents an extreme case 
of the wretchedness women escape as they 
live under the fortunate influences of a world 
power. In the old Japan shut off from the 
world’s opportunities, in the narrow limits 
of the island empire, population pressed ter- 
ribly upon the food-supply. Marriage was 
discouraged by so many legal impediments 
that women suffered the ignominy and dis- 
aster of being banded in great colonies out- 
side the walls’ of every city, and forever out- 
side the pale of morality and any sort of 
hope. Infanticide was not a crime but a pro- 
tective measure of the common weal. The 
poor mother whose child was born deformed 
had invariably to witness its immediate de- 
struction, and when crops failed, women saw 
the corpses of their children disposed of not 
singly, but among the dead in heaps reduced 
to ashes. The United States, with its vast 
extent of territory and great diversity of pro- 
duction, has not known the least of the hor- 
rors that fall with especial weight on women, 
as the population of a country grows beyond 
the power of the land to sustain life. But 
the expansion of the United States more than 
ever assures women against experience in this 
tr?al that assaults the empire of motherhood. 
Minister Wu recently said, “ Two hundred 
million women in my country need your 
services and ask you to seek your fortune 
alleviating their pain which condition of the 
women of China ‘perpetuate without relief.” 
So does China ery for teachers—for Amer- 
ican women’s heads and hearts and hands to 
help the women and children whose want is 
unspeakably intensified by the terror of riot, 
revolution, war, that threatens to turn the 
“flowery kingdom” into a vast plain of 
human slaughter. The awakening of China, 
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if it imposes upon American women the grief 
of parting from their sons who now join the 
United States army, means, nevertheless, to 
the women of this country enlarged oppor- 
tunities. Also it means increased duties. It 
means to know, to love, to aid, the women of 
China who are our sisters, brought nearer by 
the intimate relations of the pending war. 
A Warning from Boston 
HE current number of the 
Monthly fairly with 
concerning the future of women. 
from Such pessimism, 
demands serious consideration. 

There is an article by an Ex-School-Com- 
mittee Woman. In a heart to heart talk 
with the public, this woman makes known 
that school-teachers in general, and women 
school-teachers in particular, are a sacrifice— 
first to that awful bogie of modern education 
—the System—and last to the selfishness of 
modern mothers have theories about 
raising children which they express at club 
meetings and which they expect the down- 
trodden school-teacher to put in practice 
while they, the mothers, devote themselves to 
better things. Defining the needs of a soci- 
ety for the prevention of cruelty to teach- 
ers, the Ex-School-Committee Woman would 
have us believe the climax of the female 
teacher’s misfortunes is, she has no chance to 
marry. We hear from Boston a woman’s 
voice saying that the blessings of higher edu- 
cation and. full scope for one’s intellectual 
aims are not sufficient for a woman. Among 
the necessities of life she counts a husband. 
It is a hardship to die unmarried. 

This same idea, destructive as it is of the 
glory of feminine independence, is again 
put forth by another writer to the Atlantic 
It is woven into song—* The Cry of the 
Young Woman.” And for what the 
Young Woman cry in Boston? Love, joy, 
forsooth! One would expect this in Balti- 
more, Texas, and southern California. But, 
dear! dear! for the Young Woman to take 
her handkerchief out of her bag and cry like 
this in the streets of Boston: 


Atlantic 
pessimism 
This comes 


reeKs 


Boston. therefore, 


who 


does 


“Give us a little joy, O World, 
We are so young and strong, 

So fit for love’s sweet usages, 
For laughter and for song. 
Let outlawed Esau take his 
roam, 
Give us 


mess and 


our birthright, 
peace, and home!” 


World —leve, 
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If the young women of Boston are crying 
for a frivolous life—joy, laughter, love—are 
we not to believe that progression has failed 
to progress‘ If liberty and business success 
are Esau’s mess—the heritage of the outcast 
—can we any longer thank Heaven that we 
have gained equal rights with men to live 
by the sweat of our brow in the highways of 
the world? Logically, has it come to this— 
that we would rather die than continue to be 
independent hard-working spinsters? In the 
language of the poet conveying the “ Cry 
of the Young Woman,” 


“Oh, if love’s rapture be not thine to give, 
A little rest—or leave to cease to live!” 


Then, not content with taking the glory 
out of modern feminine independence, the 
Atlantic paints a dark picture of the irony 
of fame for a woman. The ambitious woman 
who aspired to literary fame in youth—being 
forty—is tired of the vain shows of the world 
and has settled down comfortably to live 
with the little things of’ a home, when, lo! 
she inherits a fortune; presto! the world 
wants her literary productions, rejected when 
they were urged by a poor girl upon the pub- 
lic. The Woman of Forty seeks in turn to 
reject Fame. She is too old for that sort of 
thing, she says. Besides, she fancies the 
trifles of her home. But Fame is impreg- 
nable. Now that he is come he is not to be 
overthrown. The woman cannot escape him 
and she is very much annoyed. Even as to 
liberty and to economic independence, wo- 
man is a sacrifice to Fame! 

All this is very disheartening to women. 
If Boston, after years of encouraging us to 
look up and be anything that mind can make 
of us but mere women; if Boston, after set- 
ting our intellectual pace so long, now dis- 
covers that a mistake has been made—in 
reason it should remove our accustomed gods 
one at a time. The Aflantic frustrates its 
purpose, being too deadly set upon a great 
destruction. “ We laugh that any one should 
weep in this disjointed world for one wrong 
more.” An over-dose of pessimism induces 
a certain kind of faith. We are afraid that 
if the young women got what they are ery- 
ing for in Boston, they would immediately 
want something else, and it might not be good 
for them. Therefore, bad as our lot is—even 
the lot of the women school-teacher—let us 
remember that it is our own, and so make the 
most of it. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH 


FISH A LA NORMANDE 
UT in three-inch pieces two fresh ee!s weigh- 
( ing a pound and a half each. Put aside the 
tail parts and the thin pieces. Trim, wash, 
and dry.” For the broth put into a saucepan, 


with one quart of cold water, two pounds of 
flounders and the tails of the eels cut in small 











FISH A LA NORMANDE, 


pieces, bones and all. Season with two sliced 
carrots, two sliced onions, half a pound of mush- 
rooms, four sprigs of parsley, two cloves, one 
small bay-leaf, a tiny branch of thyme, one clove 
of garlic, four whole peppers, one teaspoonful of 
salt. Cover the saucepan and cook slowly for 
twenty minutes. Strain through a fine strainer. 
In another saucepan place the pieces of eels, with 
one table-spoonful of butter, and brown slightly 
all over for about five minutes. Pour over the 
fish-broth, season with one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half salt-spoonful of black pepper, and 
cook slowly in a covered saucepan twenty min- 
utes. At the same time put into a small sauce- 
pan two table-spoonfuls of butter and two dozen 
small new onions. Cook to a golden brown; add 
to the and cook ten minutes more.  Be- 
fore serving, cut the crust from some pieces of 
bread, the same size as the pieces of fish, toast, 
and place on a long platter. Arrange the fish 
on them, the onions at each end, as illustrated. 
Leave the gravy on the fire and prepare a thick- 
ening as follows: mix in a cup one-half table- 
spoonful of fresh butter and one teaspoonful of 


eels 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


flour; when smooth add it to the gravy, stir- 
ring with a wooden spoon; cook four minutes, 
and pour over the fish through a fine strainer. 
Serve hot. Bass, carp, and perch could be added 
to the eels. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 

Work together to a paste in a bowl the yolks 
of eight eggs with a quarter of a pound of very 
fresh butter. Season with quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper; no salt. Pour the 
mixture into a small saucepan and put over a 
very slow fire, stirring constantly with a wooden 
spoon; it must not boil; warm it only. Return 
to the bowl, add a quarter of a pound of 
grated Swiss cheese and two table-spoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Stir till smooth, then 
add whites of three eggs beaten very stiff, mix- 
ing them gently with the soufflé. Finally, add 
three table-spoonfuls of whipped cream and mix 
again gently. Butter lightly a deep silver vege- 
table-bowl or a nice mould, as in illustration. 
Pour the soufflé in, and set the dish into a tin 








CHEESE SOUFFLE, 


pan half full of warm water. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven for eighteen minutes. Send to the 
table at once, as this dish admits of no delay in 
serving. ; 
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OUR CHINESE PROBLEM 
Te battle of Tientsin marked an important 


crisis of affairs in China. The allied 
forces met with a reverse on Friday, July 

13, resulting in heavy losses, including over 30 
Americans, Colonel Liscum of the Ninth Infan- 
try, and Captain Davis of the Marine Corps, 
being among the killed. The day following, the 
allied forces renewed the attack and succeeded 
in capturing the native city of Tientsin. With 
this event the gravity of the situation so in- 
creased that the President returned to Washing- 
ton to hold a meeting of the Cabinet. At this 
meeting the administration decided not to call 
an extra session of Congress for the purpose of 
declaring war, pending definite news from Pekin. 
On Friday, July 20, Minister Wu conveyed to 
the State Department a message from Minister 
Conger. Nine days previous the Chinese minis- 
ter had undertaken to transmit a cipher message 


.from the State Department to the United States 


minister at Pekin. The reply was in cipher, and 
in the opinion of the State Department could 
not possibly be a fraud. Minister Conger’s mes- 


sage read: 


“ At British Legation under continuous shot 
and shell from Chinese troops, and quick relief 
only can prevent general massacre. 

CONGER.” 


The date of the message’ is uncertain, but sup- 
posed to be July 18. Secretary Long cabled to 
Admiral Remey the news received from Minister 
Conger, ordering, “ Use and urge every means 
possible for immediate relief.” The position of 
the Secretary of War, which the President ap- 
proves, is that “the chief effort of our govern- 
ment must be directed to aiding the friendly 
Chinese official. It is now evident that the im- 
perial government has been acting in good faith, 
and on July 18 was still using its best efforts 
to protect the legations. We must do every- 
thing we can to second its efforts.” 

Pursuant to the ends of this policy, no addi- 
tional troops have been ordered to China, and 
the President has appointed W. W. Rockhill, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State and one- 
time Secretary of the American Legation at 
Pekin, to go to China as a special courier to 
ascertain to what extent, if any, the Chinese 
government is implicated in the wrongs done 
American citizens there, which information the 
United States will use as 2, bcsis of claims for 
indemnity and reparation. 

Among the European powers the disposition 
grows to drop the diplomatic fiction of no war 
in China and to proceed to put the arms of these 


powers on a strict war basis. The Chinese have 
attacked Russian possessions on the border of 
Manchuria, thus compelling Russia to take inde- 
pendent action in self-defence, and it seems immi- 
nent that, if not all, some one power of Europe 
will declare war on China, putting the other 
interested nations in the position of having 
either to withdraw their forces or else assume 
the full burden of war. In the latter event the 
United States will have available for Chinese 
service troops numbering but 15,000 or 20,000 
men. Thirty thousand volunteers are ready for 
action the moment Congress shall empower the 
President to draft them into service. 

The Chinese minister at Washington and the 
members of the legation are in terror of their 
lives. A strong force of special police officers 
guards the legation building, and the inmates are 
fearful to appear outside. Every day. they are 
subject to threats similar to this letter received 
by the minister July 19: 


“We give you just forty-eight hours to get 
out of the district with your Chinamen. We are 
2500, and you'd better lookout. 

Tue Socrety oF WHITE Caps.” 


CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


(oe LEONARD WOOD, Governor-Gener- 
al of Cuba, arrived in Washington July 18, 
to confer with the President and Cabinet. As 
a result the administration has agreed that on 
an early date in autumn delegates shall be 
elected for a constitutional convention to be as- 
sembled in Cuba as soon after the election as 
may be possible. If the plan arranged does not 
for any reason miscarry, Cuba will be a free 
country by April 15 of next year. A question 
likely to arise, whether the President or Congress 
has power to pass upon the Cuban constitution, 
is generally answered by the argument that such 
power belongs to the President as a logical ex- 
tension of the supreme military authority which 
he has exercised over the island. The United 
States will insist upon such privileges being 
granted her by the constitution of Cuba as will 
insure proper maintenance of all American in- 
terests in Cuba, and a proper discharge of the 
responsibility which the United States assumed 
before the world in freeing Cuba from the yoke 
of Spain. 

Concerning annexation of the island, General 
Wood expresses the opinion that this could be 
wisely accomplished only after Cuba has attained 
full independence. The act then would be one 
of perfect free-will on the part of Cuba, relieving 
the situation of all suspicion of coercion or 
greed of conquest which otherwise might attach 
to the United States. 
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General Wood reports conditions in Cuba, both 
political and commercial, as being most satis- 
factory. The recent municipal elections took 
place without any disorder whatever. As an in- 
stance of the increased prosperity of the people, 
General Wood cited the fact that twelve orphan 
asylums had been closed lately because the chil- 
dren had been taken away and given homes 
among their friends. The public schools of Cuba 
are progressing rapidly. There are 130,000 chil- 
dren enrolled,and between 3500 and 3600 teach- 
ers. The revenues of the island are steadily in- 
creasing. There is now in the treasury an avail- 
able fund of $2,500,000, notwithstanding the 
large expenditures there have been for charities, 
hospitals, and schools. 


THE RACE QUESTION 


“ RED-SHIRT ” demonstration in the South 
and a red-skin demonstration in the South- 
west are peculiarly American disorders. 

Six thousand people took part in an anti- 
negro rally at Lamberton, North Carolina, July 
19. Red shirts were worn by the men as a 
badge of their determination to attain permanent 
white supremacy in the State. A constitutional 
amendment disfranchising the negro is soon to 
be voted on in North Carolina, and in the 
opinion of the present Governor, who is opposed 
to it, the amendment will be carried. The race 
question is the paramount issue of politics in 
North Carolina, and such is the reign of terror 
already established over the blacks, Governor 
Russel has said that few, if any, of them will at- 
tempt to vote on the constitutional amendment 
which deprives them of their political right. 

The red-skins of the Southwestern reserva- 
tion are greatly disturbed by the predictions of 
medicine-men who declare that the Great Spirit 
is soon to appear on earth and make things right 
for the Indian. Wild ghost-dances are conse- 
quently in progress, causing considerable appre- 
hension among the authorities, as all the serious 
outbreaks of recent years, including the famous 
battle of Wounded Knee, have had their origin 
in similar excitement created by the medicine- 
men, who exert remarkable influence over the 
natives. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 
MONG all that is interesting in politics at 
present appears the unique candidacy of a 
Chicago woman, Mrs. Frances A. Meyer, for the 
office of Governor of the State of Illinois. As a 
recommendation of her fitness for the place Mrs. 
Meyer declares that she knows nothing of polities. 
“The honor and glory of God and the true bene- 
fit and prosperity of all people,” sums up the 
platform on which she stands, and on which she 
believes she will be elected. Mrs. Meyer’s opti- 
mism concerning her election appears not to be 
shared by practical politicians. 

Following the lead of women of New York, 
about seventy-five Minneapolis women have 
joined the work of the Y. M. C. A. international! 
committee on behalf of soldiers and sailors. At 
a meeting recently held in Minneapolis Miss 
Helen Gould outlined the progress of the Y. M. 
C. A. work among soldiers and sailors, and indi- 
eated the opportunities for women to help in the 
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field. A woman’s auxiliary for this labor is 
established in New York. 

Mrs. Peary, wife of the explorer, has sailed 
from Sidney, C. B., on the steamer Windward, 
despatched for the relief of Lieutenant Peary in 
the arctic region. Mrs. Peary expects to find 
her husband at Etah, Greenland. She was the 
only passenger on the relief, except her six-year- 
old daughter Marie, who was born in the arctic 
region, at the time Mrs. Peary was her hus- 
band’s companion in his first trip in search of 
the north pole. 

Legal provision for easy divorce in France in- 
cludes the right of the abused party to a mar- 
riage contract to have state aid in securing re- 
lief. The government prosecutes divorce cases 
just as it would if the petitioners had alleged an 
act of criminal violence. Despite this saving of 
counsel fees which greatly facilitates divorce, 
recent statistics show that the French still fall 
below the people of the United States in number 
of divorces secured. The correspondent of a Lon- 
don paper lately witnessed 294 cases in France, 
disposed of at the rate of one a minute, all at 
the expense of the state. But with this showing 
of celerity in the French system, according to 
the latest apportionment, divorces are issued at 
the ratio of one to every 4700 of population, 
while in the United States at the least: calcula- 
tion the proportion is one to 2800 persons. 


EDUCATION 


HE thirty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Education Association, which was in 
session in Charleston, South Carolina, from July 
10 to 13, was attended by 3000 delegates. Among 
the important questions considered was the es- 
tablishment of a national university at Wash- 
ington, which was opposed by a majority of the 
delegates. An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was an exhibit of work done by Indians 
in all the Indian schools in the country. This 
comprised needle-work, lace, embroidery, wear- 
ing apparel, made by the girls, and forge-work, 
wood-carving, and the manufacture of such use- 
ful articles as hammers, anvils, horseshoes, saws, 
knives, rakes, etc., accomplished by the boys. 
The whole indicates the practical character of 
education provided for the Indian. Some of 
the drawing shown, dene by very young children, 
compared favorably with the best work of this 
kind done by white pupils much older. 

Elementary courses in agriculture will be in- 
troduced into the public schools of Illinois with 
the beginning of the next school year, to rank 
with other studies now pursued. The primary 
purpose is to awaken the intelligence of country 
boys in what will be their work in the future, 
and it is hoped by the promoters of the innova- 
tion that such a course may have the ultimate 
effect of keeping country boys at farm-work, also 
of diverting youth from towns to the country 
in pursuit of a livelihood. 

Ten vacation schools have been opened in New 
York. They are designed to provide instructive 
play and healthful surroundings for poor chil- 
dren who otherwise would be at large on the city 
street during the vacation period. Frequent 
trips to Central Park and into the country are 
among the good things provided. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


Mrs. S. H. B.—What a nice husband! If he 
is as clever as you say, and means to do so much 
this winter, do suggest his working from cuts 
or photographs of good models. The library 
must be full of them. Some of the old English 
or old Dutch models would be delightful. Your 
idea about red carpets with no borders is good. 
As you have two small rugs, and unless your 
furniture cover the sides, have the carpet run 
close to the wall. If, however, you use the small 
rugs in another room, then only bring the red 
carpet to within a foot of the wall. If you have 
so many Persian cats, who like the windows— 
and I have great sympathy with both you and 
the cats—then do not have the thin curtains 
short. Have them hang straight on either side, 
and then to relieve the line across the top ar- 
range a short valance or ruffle of the same ma- 
terial hung on a small brass rod over the thin 
curtains. Please do not think I object to knick- 
knacks except when they are ugly and meaning- 
less and used only to fill up. If you can afford 
a dollar a yard for your curtains and portiéres, 
use corduroy; nothing is prettier in the way of 
simple materials. For your bed-rooms follow 
your own ideas about denim. Why not have 
Franklin stoves and wood in your different 
rooms? I have quite a weakness for old-fash- 
ioned hall stoves in houses where there are no 
furnaces. A piece of zinc protects the walls, 
and the isinglass always gives a cheerful air to 
the hall. 


CoOLONIAL.—With the walnut burlaps will be 
best for your walls. Select a dark shade of 
some desired color. I should like a dark green; 
you may prefer red. Run it only to the picture- 
moulding: use no frieze, and tint. ceiling and 
frieze space with a mere suggestion of the wall 
color. A green or yellow in the dining-room. 
But I can help you more, I think, by telling you 
what the photographs suggest. Pictures should 
never become spots on the wall like that one 
over your tea table. With only one picture, 
make it a centre, as you have done with the 
child over the desk. Yet here again the effect 
is spoiled by those two panels hung with stiff 
regularity on either side. Break the lines by 
putting the palm on the table which is high and 
now covering one panel, on the desk, getting rid 
of the panel behind it. One pot of flowers is 
enough on a desk of that size, which now seems 
too crowded for comfort. Again, you have a 
tendency to hang things, as on your bookcase. 
Nothing should be hung about a room not beau- 
tiful in itself, and wall-pockets and knickknacks 
are an abomination. Your curtains, too, are too 
straight and uncompromising. Put a valance 
across the top and break the line. A dark red 
or green burlaps will bring out the furniture 
without defining the lines too strongly, and in- 
spire you to many improvements, beside being a 
very artistic background. 


A. B.—A list of books for your library! I 
gather from the fact of your asking me, that 
you have no settled tastes which would impel 
you to a certain choice, whatever any one else 
believed in, but that you want to gather about 
you some of those books with which cultivated 
persons should be familiar. Works of reference 
you would not want, though you ought to have 
a dictionary and encyclopedia before all else. 
Such a list certainly should include the great 
novelists Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne; it should include Lamb, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Tennyson, and Browning. Shakspere 
is taken for granted. You should have the his- 
torians represented—Gibbon, Macaulay, Fiske. 
You ought to have Plutarch’s Lives, Robinson 
Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, Don Quixote. These 
are only general suggestions as a beginning for 
your house. When you read more you will find 
your interests taking some one direction, along 
the lines of either poetry, art, or criticism, and 
these lines you will follow, building your library 
up with reference to them. If you are inter- 
ested in art you should read Symonds, Ruskin, 
William Morris. 

Frame your photographs of masterpieces in 
dark frames without mats, and begin, if you 
are in doubt, with the portrait-painters—Rem- 
brandt, Vandyck, Reynolds. Then take the Ra- 
phaels, the Botticellis, and the Titians. 


New Svusscriper.—You ask for some sugges- 
tions about “ window-draping,” and have probably 
missed the many we have given. However, it is 
easy to give you some general directions. In the 
treatment of all windows many points must be 
considered. First of all there is the question of 
outlook, whether you want to use your window 
only for admitting light or for enjoying a view 
as well. Then the nature of the view must be 
considered. If it is only that of your neighbor’s 
house, or of the street, it is one thing. If the 
view is agreeable it is another. Your neighbor’s 
house may throw an ugly red light in your win- 
dows, or present you with a bothersome white 
streak of light, one which you want to shut out. 

“ Window-draping,” then, can never be con- 
sidered, except in relation to these questions to 
which reference has just been made. When one 
wants to look out one must make the draperies 
a frame-work, as it were, straight on the sides, 
with a valance to break the line across the top. 
Looping back a curtain has the same result. No 
one should be content to curtain a window with- 
out studying its effect from outside, going into 
the street for the purpose. Whenever lights can 
be softened they should be, by the introduction 
of cream tones, yellows, and, very rarely, of reds. 
White makes a glaring light in a sunny window. 
Heavy upholstered effects in draperies are no 
longer possible, being left now for hotels, ocean 
steamers, and public places. If you want more 
specific directions write me again. 
















































































































































































































































































































































A. B.—In such cases it is always wisest to 
consult a physician. 


A. 8. D.—First choose a scheme of color for 
the new house. Considering its shape and sur- 
roundings, its wood-work, etc., greens and yel- 
lows seem best; not ugly greens and yellows, but 
the loveliest tones that are to be found. This 
then should be the general scheme. Light green 
in the hall with the oak wood-work, rugs on the 
floor, yellow glass at the windows, and yellow 
between the panels in the ceiling. A dark green 
burlaps for the library, with yellow between the 
ceiling beams, yellow at the windows, the oak 
columns and grille left in their natural condi- 
tion. The best architects, by-the-way, all use 
that green burlaps for libraries, unless costly 
and almost impossible stuffs are used. White 
wood-work and mantel in the parlor, green car- 
pet and hangings, the glass yellow or opaline, 
the walls covered with a green and white striped 
paper—very narrow stripes, remember, and pale 
—to be chosen with great care. The dining- 
room to have its pine oiled and shellacked, if in 
good condition, a yellow paper toning with the 
pine, green curtains, and rugs. You ask in sev- 
eral places about “art glass” for the windows. 
Colors should never be used in the windows of 
a house, except perhaps, in certain halls, dining- 
rooms, or libraries, where everything else in the 
room is toned for them. Moreover, the ordinary 
stained glass is ugly and nowhere used. Leaded 
glass is beautiful, the panes being pure white, 
opaline, or yellow, yellow always giving the im- 
pression of sunlight, and therefore being permis- 
sible. Because of the cheerfulness, I suggest it 
for all the windows, as you have so many trees 
outside. Paint the outside of the house a yellow 
ochre, and make the trimmings, the columns, and 
the porches white. Do not touch the roof. At 
first it will be cold, but after a year you will get 
a lovely gray toning with the rest of the house. 
This letter is already so long that I will leave 
the question of furniture for another time. 





TRAINED Nurse.—Every trained nurse is sup- 
posed to have been graduated from some school, 
and therefore to be in possession of a code of 
rules and regulations governing all questions re- 
lating to her duties and obligations. If she be a 
lover of her profession she will not be a stickler 
for these when she finds her patients in critical 
places. Her feeling, like that of the doctor, 
should be to help, to preserve human life, and 
to relieve suffering. At the same time when she 
comes in contact with persons inclined to im- 
pose on her, and to exact too much without 
showing her a proper consideration, she must 
make them understand quietly and kindly, but 
without rousing enger on either side. If you are 
still in doubt about your duties, and if, which I 
suspect from your letter, you have not beer 
graduated from any school, then consult the 
physician in attendance. He will tell you the 
proper thing to do. 


Mrs. K.—One large rug is always preferred to 
several small ones in a living-room, or in any 
other room in which a question of comfort and 
appearance must be considered. Sometimes when 
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there is a matting in a bed-room or parlor, small 
rugs are placed by the beds or sofas, but the one 
large rug is always best when possible. 


K. H. S.—Have terra-cotta for the dining- 
room, if it is preferred, though yellow would be 
better. The blue and white china and blue rug 
would make the room charming. Green is always 
lovely as a background, and you would not get 
too much sameness, but yellow is still the choice 
urged. If velours is too expensive, write to some 
New York shop for samples of denim. Beautiful 
colors are now shown in this fabric, and people 
interested in furnishing summer houses are very 
enthusiastic over it. Curtains of it can be made 
finer by being trimmed either with tassels made 
of cotton, or with a ball fringe. When in doubt 
about thin curtains choose dotted muslin. A 
plain color on the floor is rich and handsome, but 
harder to care for than one of mixed figures. 


H. H. W.—Nothing but white paint with a 
white ceiling must be used in the room to which 
the blue paper belongs. No pink draperies, since 
the furniture is red; look for a wash material 
to match and tone well with the blue and white 
of the walls. Use this material for all the dra- 
peries and cushions. Get as much white in the 
stuff as possible. White always relieves blue. 
I do not quite know what you mean by “ stain- 
ing a floor matting,” but I take it for granted, 
from the rest of your letter, that you mean the 
stained floor is a failure. Here is a good receipt: 
Grease and varnish can be removed from old 
floors or wood with lye, well washed out, and 
then washed over with vinegar. After the stain 
is applied the floor should have one or more 
coats of filler, depending on how much the grain 
has been raised. After rubbing with sand- 
paper, it can then be waxed, or finished with 
shellac or varnish. Try this, and your furniture 
will not again stick to your floor. 


CAMELLA C.—When the nails crack some trou- 
ble with the blood is indicated. Perhaps your 
system needs lime. Ask your doctor. Keep the 
nails filed instead of cut, and watch them care- 
fully, for sometimes the nail will split all the 
way down to the matrix, in which case surgical 
stitches will be needed. All this comes to you 
from a leading manicure, to which is added my 
advice that you wear a glove finger whenever you 
are busy about things apt to catch the nail. 


PATIENCE.—You are wise to begin slowly, but. 
ten dollars, unless labor is cheap or you turn 
your own hands into service, will not go far. 
Begin with walls and wood-work; paint the lat- 
ter white yourself. Put a plain color on the 
walls—either red, or, preferably, green, or use 
a narrow-striped paper. This will give a back- 
ground ready for any future additions. A good 
paper can be had for twenty cents a roll. Make 
ruffled curtains of any one of the many pretty 
wash materials to be had at five and six cents 
a yard. With plain walls and ceilings, pretty 
flowered curtains, and white paint, the room 
will be attractive for almost any purpose. A 
growing plant adds character, if it can be intro- 
duced. 
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Every Dollar 


paid in premiums on a policy of 
Life Insurance issued by 


The Prudential 


is a dollar invested—an additional 
guarantee of protection for your 
family and business interests in 


the future. 


The time to secure 


Life Insurance is NOW. 


Write for 
particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a few more 
weeks to take advantage of our 
Reduced Price Sale on Suits 

and Skirts. Some weeks ago, when 
we began this Sale, we had several 
thousand pieces Of suitings and skirt- 
ings on hand. Almost all of these 
have been closed out, but a nice as- 
sortment is still left; the balance 
must now be sold in order to make 
room for our new Fall stock of 
materials. You will not soon have 
another opportunity of securing a 
fashionable garment made to order at 
such a great reduction from former 
prices. One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly every suit 
and skirt in our line, and many of our 
garments have been reduced to ex- 
actly one-half of former prices. The 
quality of materials and workman- 
ship, however, is right up to our usual 
standard—just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced Price Sale 
whatever you wish; if you don’t like 
it, send it back and we will refund 
your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout; 
former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10; some reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34; some reduced to $10, 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; reduced to $4, 
#7 Skirts reduced to $4,67; some reduced to $3.50, 


Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former price 
$4; reduced to $2, $5 Wash Suits vebeeed to $2.50. 


Wash Skirts, indispensable for ‘ummer wear; former price 
$3; reduced to $1.50 $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2, 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced - price garments in 
our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, together 
with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get them 
by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





What the 0.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
sg “The One Reliable Beantifier”’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 


of many different cosmetics and found one make 
of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 
spplicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn pimples, liver 
moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 
our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 
of merely covering up the imperfections, We extend to 
Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8S. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr.. M. D. 
Price 50c. at Draggists or by mail postpaid. 

Use Malvina lebthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








ENUINE ORIGINAL STEEL - PLATE EN- 
gravings for $2, generally sold at $3. Hand-printed on 
rom original steel plates. Illustrated catalogue 

; Os 


ay paper 
» NATIONAL ARTSOCIETY,20 East 42dSt., N 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


L. S.—Riding-habits are now made 


in 
different kinds of heavy cloth in dark colors; 
black and dark green are most used, and any 
good tailor will tell you the proper weight of 
cloth for a habit. Covert-cloths in the tan shades 
are also used, especially in summer, as are heavy 


u 


linen and ducks for hot weather. These are 
made exactly like the cloth habits. The skirts 
of the newest are very much shorter than for- 
merly, and are cut to clear the toe barely when 
the wearer is seated on the horse. Coats are 
tight-fitting and cover the hips well. It is per- 
fectly suitable to wear a shirt-waist while riding 
in the country, and if in mourning, a white waist 
with black tie and belt, is correct. Leather belts 
are smartest for the purpose, and a high stock 
of linen or piqué. Derbys are generally worn 
in winter, but soft felts, narrow rimmed, and 
sailors are quite permissible in summer. We 
do not know of any special book on riding. 


PERPLEXITY.—This is the best time to have 


| your seal-skin jacket put in order, and you would 


better have the short reefer jacket than the Eton 
shape. By all means have the sleeves‘a little 
larger than those of last winter, with more ful- 
ness at the top. They are to be worn somewhat 


| larger this winter, and are much prettier in fur. 
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EpMEE.—A girl of nineteen wears her skirts 
the same length as does her mother, for she is 
considered a grown woman at that age. If she 
has skirts enough to get on with, it would be 
better to wait until autumn before buying one 
of woollen material. A white mull gown is not 
as useful as an organdie, and a silk muslin is 
better than either. Make it with two ruffles, one 
wider than the other, and with an over-skirt ef- 
fect in front, and use as trimming as much lace 
and insertion as you can afford. In Bazar of 
July 7 is a pretty model for the gown. 


A Bazar ApMIRER.—If you are to be absent a 
short time only, it would be better to get all but 
one of your gowns on this side of the water, 
rather than waste time trying to shop in Paris. 
Ready-made coats and cloaks are inexpensive 
and most attractive over there, but you will do 
better in gowns here. Have a good, medium- 
weight, iron-gray or dark blue Venetian cloth 
travelling suit, with a double-breasted or single- 
breasted jacket of medium length. Medium- 
weight underwear, and by all means a small! hat, 
either a toque or turban, with no brim at the 
back, to permit leaning the head back on the 
steamer or in the train. Take a light flannel 
wrapper for steamer wear, and put in also a 
warm wrap; a well-made, good-fitting long coat 
is most useful on shipboard, but I think you can 
buy that better abroad, and wear it coming 
home, when the weather will be colder. Buy a 
pretty iron grenadine to put over your satin; 
this is fashionable and useful for travelling. If 
you can afford it, buy one silk gown with two 
waists. Black is good for that, or a dark blue, 
but the black is particularly smart. You cer- 
tainly cannot take much in a satchel, and you 
might get along without the silk gown, at least 
until in Paris on the return trip. 
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FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OFFERED BY THE OREAD INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE TO READERS OF THE “BAZAR” 

In Bazar July 7, 14, and 28 we announced that the Oread Institute of Domestic Science, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, had placed at the disposal of the Bazar fifty absolutely free 
scholarships in the institute, to be allotted, one to each State and Territory in the Union. 

It is the purpose of the institute either to fit a young woman for an intelligent ful- 
filment of the duties of domestic life, or to give her such scientific training in cook- 
ery, the chemistry of foods, house economics, sanitation, and other kindred branches, that 
she may be able to fill a position as an instructor either in public-school courses in -these 
subjects now being so generally introduced, or in some other school of domestic sci- 
ence. The opportunity is an exceptional one. In order that those who are not regular 
subscribers to the Bazar may have an opportunity to consider this offer we repeat our 
statement of requirements for admission and the curriculum. 

These scholarships are still open, and we reprint this announcement so that 
every strong, healthy young woman throughout the country may have an opportunity to 
take advantage of this offer. We also republish the correspondence between Harper & 
Broruers and Oread Institute. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers, Worcester, Mass., June 16. 
DEAR Sirs: 

Through the generosity of philanthropically disposed parties the Oread Institute of Domes- 
tic Science, Worcester, Massachusetts, has fifty scholarships for as many young women, one from 
each State and Territory, for the school year commencing September 5, 1900. To secure fifty 
desirable pupils from as many widely remote localities within the short time before the school 
year begins will require considerable publicity and the efforts of an organization in sympathy 
and touch with the educational interests of the country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the large amount of space devoted by the Bazar to cookery, 
the study of foods, and other branches of domestic science, and knowing its wide circulation 
among women of the best class generally in the country, we take pleasure in offering these 
scholarships for distribution through the columns of the Bazar. 

These scholarships include tuition, board, and lodging, with facilities and a home life rarely 
found in an educational institution. 

As the special object is to provide practical teachers of a practical domestic science, these 
seholarships are offered with the condition that the applicant to be eligible must have good 
health, to be evidenced by physician’s certificate. Other requirements for admission are indi- 
cated on pages 6 and 7 of catalogue herewith, in which also will be found the curriculum, and 
in detail other information partly illustrated, necessary to judge of the scope, plan, and pur- 
poses of the institute. 

If our work meets with your approval and you desire to aid fifty worthy. young women to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the scholarships will be at your disposal for that purpose. 

Yours truly, OREAD INSTITUTE, H. D. Perky, President. 
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In reply Messrs. Harper & Brothers wrote under date of June 18: 
OREAD INSTITUTE, 

H. D. Perky, President. 
Dear SIR: 

Your favor of the 16th at hand. We are pleased that you have selected HArpPER’s BAZAR 
as the medium through which to offer scholarships in the Oread Institute to the women of 
this country, and in view of the important place always given in the columns of the Bazar 
to all matters of domestic science, we believe that your choice has been a wise one. 

We shall take pleasure in making public this offer in our issue of July 7, and shall be glad 


to assist in any way in the allotment of the scholarships, the final selection of candidates being 
left to your decision. 


Trusting that this will prove satisfactory to you, and assuring you of our best wishes for 
the success of your work, we remain, Yours very truly, Harper & BROTHERS. 


The Oread Institute is one of the most completely and elaborately equipped schools 
of its kind in this country. While the scholarships are offered only through the Bazar, 
the final choice of candidates is left to the trustees of the Oread Institute. 


The requirements for admission are: 
1. Health. It is of prime importance that candidates for admission be possessed of a 
degree of health and strength that can stand a regime of industrious application. The 
most favorable conditions for doing good work are guaranteed. The student must bring a 
liberal original endowment of physical ability and endurance. 

2. Maturity. It is equally important that candidates be sufficiently mature mentally to 
be able to think intelligently, and comprehend the purposes of the school. This is 
so largely an individual matter that a minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed. In general, 
however, candidates of twenty-two years and under thirty-five will be preferred. 

3. Academic training. The full course in a high-school, or its equivalent, will be deemed 
an adequate academic preparation. It is recognized that high-schools vary greatly, and 
that ability may have failed of opportunity. The faculty, therefore, will judge each appli- 
cation upon its merits, not according to an arbitrary standard. A knowledge of the follow- 
ing subjects, however, is especially desirable: Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra; English and American 
History. The candidates should be able to speak and write the English language with rea- 
sonable correctness. 


CURRICULUM. 


Cookery Laundry Elocution Bacteriology 
Chemistry of Food Sewing Physiology Emergencies 
Marketing Sanitation Physics History of Foods 
House Economics Physical Culture Chemistry Pedagogy 


Psychology Feeding of Infants and Children 








The scholarships here offered make the expense of such a course merely nominal. They 
include a year’s free tuition, board, and lodging in the handsomely appointed institute. 
The instructors, many of whom are women, are all acknowledged experts in the various 
branches of the science. 

The institute is provided with a large gymnasium, where courses in calisthenics are 
given, with experimental kitchens where cooking in all its branches is scientifically taught, 
with laboratories for the analysis and study of foods, and with large sewing-rooms. 

It is the wish of the institute to divide the fifty scholarships offered through the Bazar 
among the women of every State and Territory. 

There are no conditions attached to this offer except that the candidate be able to 
comply with the physical and educational requirements. No more than one candidate 
will be chesen from any one State or Territory. Any strong, healthy young woman who 
wishes to take advantage of this offer may obtain a catalogue and any further informa- 
tion she may desire by addressing the Oread Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
t 
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MIDSUMMER ENTERTAINING 


Mrs. R. D.—After considering well what 
would be the best kind of an entertainment for 
you to give in August to thirty or forty young 
people with the facilities that you can command, 
there is no doubt in my mind that it should be 
an in-door as well as an out-door festivity—on a 
hot August night an all in-door party would not 
be enjoyable—so have your veranda arranged 
with rugs, easy-chairs, and hammocks, and hung 
with Japanese lanterns, and the grounds made 


attractive in the same way. Betweentimes 
your guests may wander about and rest out-of- 
doors. If you like ask all your guests 


to come in baby and child costume, and 
carry out the entertainment accordingly. The 
women may easily make themselves very becom- 
ing dresses out of white muslin cut with a baby 
low neck and short sleeves, using a blue sash 
and ribbon bows on the shoulders and wearing 
slippers, and their hair in braids. The men look 
very attractive in knickerbockers or kilts with 
white blouses and big sailor collars, and there 
are always some ready to furnish fun for every 
one by going dressed as real babies in long 
dresses with bibs and rattles. Juvenile games 
should be played. There should be a paper grab- 
bag broken over the heads and a scramble for 
the contents. There should be two Jack Horner 
pies passed around—one to the men, the other 
to the women—and every one should pull a rib- 
bon which has a small china animal fastened to 
the end; the man and woman whose animals 
match are partners for supper, and all march 
into the supper-room as children would do. They 
sit around one big table, which should look as 
much as possible like the table at a child’s party; 
there should be in the middle a big cake with a 
ring, a thimble, and a piece of money in it; much 
fun will arise when these are found. There 
should be mottoes, which are snapped after sup- 
per, every one putting on a cap; in fact, the whole 
party should be carried out on the principle 
of a juvenile entertainment. An appropriate 
game would be a flower-hunt. Give the guests 
a pretty little basket filled with numbered blank 
ecards with pencils attached by ribbon. Tell 








them that they are to go on a flower-hunt in a | 


room where, piiuned on the walls and curtains 
and on the tables, are objects which suggest the 
names of flowers, each numbered; on the cards 
of corresponding number the guests write the 
names they guess. For instance, a string of 
trouser buttons would indicate Bachelor’s But- 
tons; a china dog and bit of kindling-wood, Dog- 
wood; a picture of a lion and a fashionably clad 
youth, Dandelion, ete. Quite a pretty ending 
for the evening’s entertainment would be a 
will-o’-the-wisp dance. If you have round dancing 
so much the better, but a Virginia reel would 
answer. In a room where the lights are turned 
low every one finds a small Japanese lantern with 
a lighted candle inside; the object is to keep 
one’s light burning, for as soon as it goes out 
the dancer has to sit down. I should advise for 
menu: 


Iced consommé, 
Jellied tongue. Celery salad in tomato cups. 
Sandwiches. 
Pineapple ice. Cake. Coffee. 


| 
| 
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F you want a light, strong, correctly made corset— 
one that literally lives up to its name—kid-like, soft, 
pliable, yet firm, get 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSET 


Turn it over and see how 
it’s made. 


All seams run around 


_ 
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Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade - Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers. Light as a’ feather, 
yet strong as the strongest. 

Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed /ree. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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FEDER'S | 

POMPADOUR } 

Skirt Protector 
(Covered by U.S. and 

Foreign Patents) 
The Best, Hand- 
somest, and Most 
Elegant Skirt 
Binding produced. 
Guaranteed to Last 
as Long as the Skirt. 
Genuine has “‘ Fe- 
der’s Pompadour”’ 
on every yard. 7¢, 
a yard. All Dry 
Goods Stores, or 
write to 


J.W.GODDARD 


fe 

















t INISTr 
THE IDEAL LINING 


J.W. GODDARD © SONS 
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Lablache | ace Powder 


“An Exquisite TorLtet Necessity” 
Freshens, Clears, Beautifies the Complexion 
Restores and preserves its natural softness and purity 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents per box. 
Of all druggists or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO.. French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris, and 
76 New Bond St., Londen: KINGSFORD & CO, 54 Pic- 
cadilly, W., London; H.H. SWANN, 12 Rue de Castigii- 
one, Paris; GEO. BAUMANN, 40 Pragerstrasse, Dr Ne 





ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


1 eo? 


gor 
~ BRAID 


GOFF’S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition 
and manufacture to keep it at its high standard—*“ The Best.” 


| ing it up with his card when he calls. 


F’S BRAIDS s BEST MADE | 








For Loss of Appetite 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Particularly serviceable in treatment 
of women and children, for debility and 
loss of appetite.””"— W. H. Holcombe, M. D., 
New Orleans, La. 


LADY'S SYRINGE. Roverinc: 


nly. Illustrated Booklet Free, 
Dr. F. WILHOFT, dept. 0, 760 Broadway, N. Y. 

















BAZAR 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


B.—A letter of introduction is usually given 
for delivery to the person who is introduced. It 
is always put in an addressed, unsealed envelope. 
If a lady is to be introduced, she sends the letter 
enclosed with her visiting-card with her address; 
it is better form to send it by hand than by mail. 
A man usually delivers the letter in person, send- 
On re- 
ceiving such a letter it is one’s duty to at once 


| show the stranger some hospitality; the usual 


way is to call on a lady who is introduced within 
a day after receiving her card and the introdu- 
cing letter, and during the visit or in a note 
written soon afterwards invite her to dinner or 
luncheon, asking one’s friends to meet her. When 
a man is introduced he should be invited to din- 
ner. It is really obligatory to show a person in- 
troduced by a letter some attention, and for that 
reason one should be careful about sending it, for 
one does not want to impose such an obligation 
on one’s dearest fricnd without being sure that 
it will be welcome. There are different forms of 
letters of introduction, as the intimacy of sender 
and recipient differs. Here is an ordinary word- 
ing between friends: 


MonTAGUE TERRACE, July 16, 1900. 

My Dear Mrs. Wuite:—I am writing to intro- 
duce my friend, Miss Brown, whom I know you 
will enjoy meeting as much as she will enjoy 
knowing you. You have often heard me speak of 
her, as she is an old and very dear friend of 
mine, and I take pleasure in thinking of the 
mutual enjoyment two of my friends will get out 
of this meeting. Faithfully yours, ete. 


A letter of introduction for a man would read 
a little more formally: 


12 BarRnarD Park, July 17, 1900. 

My pbeAR Mary:—My friend, Mr. Charles 
White, whom I am introducing to you’ in this 
note, is to live in New York in the future. He is 
a stranger there, and I know he will appreciate 
and enjoy having your pleasant home open to 
him. He is a very good friend of mine, and I 
shall be deeply grateful for any kindness you 
may be able to show him. Faithfully yours, ete. 


Anette G. H.—You do not say in your note 
whether you mean a boy or a girl, a child or a 
married woman, in asking if it is good form to 
allow a young man to call “ you” by your Chris- 
tian name after a week’s acquaintance, but I 
think that I can read between the lines clearly 
enough to discover that you mean a young wo- 
man, and so I answer you quite decidedly that 
it is not good form nor in good taste for a girl 
to allow a young man to call her by her first 
name after a week’s, or a month’s, or six months’, 
or a year’s acquaintance, unless the circumstances 
are peculiar—unless the families have always 
been such good friends that when the two young 


| people happen to come together for the first 


time formality between them is waived by the 
wish of their parents, or unless, after a week’s 
acquaintance, they have been thrown together so 
intimately that an engagement or an understand- 
ing with their parents’ knowledge is the result. 
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Under ordinary circumstances a refined young wo- 
man with the proper feeling would not think of 
allowing such a familiarity. I am sure that you 
agree with me in believing that, while a girl 
should not be too prudish, it is much better for 
her to err in that direction than in the other— 
of making herself “ cheap ”’—for you know that 
a young man of the right sort will like her much 
better in the end if she lets him make most of the 
adve ices, and does not meet them too eagerly. 
Above all else, she ought to guard her girlish 
name from criticism or gossip. 











PotLty.—The flowers par excellence for the dec- 
oration of a.. October wedding are chrysanthe- 
mums and asters, or, if you prefer wild flowers, 
nothing is prettier than golden-rod combined 
with autumn leaves. At one of the loveliest fall 
weddings that I ever attended autumn leaves 
were made into garlands, and these were fes- 
tooned about the walls, the loops caught with 
bunches of golden-rod. The mantels were banked | 
with golden-rod and the fireplaces filled with au- 
tumn leaves. In the corners were big jars of 
golden-rod, giving the effect of huge torches, so 
brilliant was the color. Some of the dainty wild 
purple asters were mingled with the flowers in 
some of the vases, and the effect of the whole | 
was charming. If you prefer cultivated flow- 
ers keep to one or two colors, and avoid a med- 
ley. A combination ofewhite and pink or white 
and yellow chrysanthemums is very pretty. With 
these, growing palms and ferns in pots should be | 
used for a background, and behind where the 
couple will be married and stand to receive, the 
palms should be arranged in pots on tiers of 
benches to form a solid mass: in front should be | 
white flowers growing in pots. A charming plan | 
for a house wedding is to have the bride at- | 
tended by about twelve of her girl friends, who 
need not all be dressed alike, but should all wear | 
white. They make an aisle from the door to the | 
minister down which the bridal party pass, by | 
holding garlands of greens or autumn leaves; 
after the bride has passed the girls close around 
her and stand so during the ceremony Few 
ushers are necessary at a home wedding, but the 
bevy of maidens is the fashionable thing at pres- 
ent, and they are such a pretty feature. The 
supper should be, if possible, served at small 
tables. The bride’s table should be decorated in 
white, and on it should be a big bride-cake that 
she cuts through her veil, giving each of her 
maids a slice; in one slice will be found a ring, | 
and she who gets it, the superstition goes, will be | 
the next to wed. Another pretty idea of the | 





Diamond Condensed Soups 


Are the Best Soups. 

They are scientifically made from choice meats 
and vegetables condensed and put up in paper 
cartons. A package may be carried in the vest 
pocket, yet one package makes two quarts of light 
soup or one of purée as delicious and wholesome as 
may be made by the best cook from fresh materials. 

NO TIN TO FEAR—NO WATER TO 

PAY FOR—NO TROUBLE TO PREPARE. 
Keep perfectly in any climate, Retail at 10 cents 
per package, but if your grocer does not have them 
ory peers stamp Spe his a for a hg 
S maiing a half pint purée of any one o 
these varieties: eam of Celery, Green Pea, Beef 
and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable. 
Beware of imitations. There are no other pre- 
pared soups “just as good.” 
THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE; THE MINIMUM OF COST. 
DIAMOND SOUP CO., 29 Lake Street, Chicago. 


4. HOWARD JONES & SON, Sole Sales Agents. 

















ALL THE 
GREAT RESORTS 


ARE REACHED BY THE 


New York Central Lines 


AND THEIR CONNECTIONS. 








same kind is for the bride to have her bridal 
bouquet made up of as many small bunches as 
there are attendants: all are fastened together, 
but tied on to one bunch is a ring. Just before 
she leaves the house to start on her wedding 
journey, the bride unties the bouquet and throws 
the bunches among her maids; the one who gets 
the bunch with the ring attached will, it is said, 
have the next wedding. A good menu for an 
October wedding would be: 


Lobster Newburg. 
tongue or 


Rolls. 


Jellied Tomato 


chicken. 
Ices. Cake. 

Coffee. 
Champagne, punch, or lemonade. 


salad. 


ly , en 

| You will get a deal of valuable information in re- 

| gard to the great resorts of America and how best 
to reach them from the now famous 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 


the New York Central’s books of travel and education. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of a postage-stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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This is the height of the Golfing Season 
Buy a Copy of 


GOLF 


and see how much you get for 25c., or $2 a year 





The August Number is full of information and 
interest to Golfers, such as 





By “ Oldcastle.” <A critical exposition of the 
cation great Garden City tournament. Fully illus- 
OF AMERICA trated with photographs of the players and of 
the play. 











By Walter J. Travis, present champion of the 
United States. This is the third paper on PRACTICAL 
the subject, and deals particularly with the GOLF 

long game. Illustrated. 








An illustrated article on one of the most inter- 
| bape esting courses in the East, and the scene of the 





SHINNECOCK HILLS : : ; , . 
GOLF CLUB forthcoming Women’s National Tournament. 


Illustrated. 








amateur, and author of “Golf in Theory and CHAMPIONSHIP AT 


By H.S. C. Everard, the well-known Scottish THE OPEN 
Practice.” ST. ANDREWS 








HALF-HOURS 


ware COACHES A paper dealing with first principles and giv- 


ing practical advice to beginners. 


| | By the professional player F. G. Rigden. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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OUR COUNTRYMEN 


[ye by day as we read the papers and look 


for some authentic news regarding the 
Europeans in Pekin, our interest becomes 
stronger and stronger in the probable outcome 
of the Boxer rebellion. These episodes are not 


IN CHINA 


new, but until recently no such wholesale horror | 


has been brought to our attention. What is the 
state of affairs to-day in China? 
historic events which have led up to the present 
situation? What is to be the outcome? These 
are questions vitally interesting to every man 
and woman in this country, whether he or she 
has relatives in the Far East or not. 

A year ago the English government saw whither 
events were tending in the Flowery Kingdom, and 
the commercial organizations of Great Britain 
sent Admiral Lord Charles Beresford to make 
an investigation into the existing state of affairs, 
hoping that he would recommend some policy 
which might suggest a settlement of the question 
of Europeans in China. The outcome of this 
expedition of the distinguished British admiral 
was a book entitled The Break-up of China, and 
considering the importance of the question, Lord 
Beresford has, within the limits of a single 
volume, stated the situation—commercial, politi- 
cal, military, and social—in China to-day in the 
most distinct, practical, and intelligible form 
possible. 

Long before Lord Beresford undertook his 
journey, a distinguished Englishman interested 
primarily in the construction of a railroad in 
and through China had spent several years in the 
Yellow Kingdom; and necessarily from his dif- 
ferent expeditions into the interior, he has be- 
come possessed of information of enormous value 
to Europeans. This Englishman, Mr. Archibald 
R. Colquhoun, wrote in 1898 his first book, en- 
titled China in Transformation, which, 
discussing the geographical questions, existing 
foreign relations, difficulties of 
and travel in China itself, lays before 
reader the Chinaman himself, his habits, his life, 
his political system, and the extraordinarily con- 
servative despotism which is to-day exciting so 
much attention throughout the world. A _ read- 
ing of this book alone .s the best preparation for 
an intelligent comprehension of the events now 
taking place and likely to take place in the near 
future. 

Mr. Colquhoun made another trip to China 
recently, and within the past few months a second 
book from his pen, entitled Overland to China, 
deals further with the intensely interesting ques- 
tion of Siberia—that Russia and her enor- 
mous railroad connecting Europe with China— 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, the two rich north- 
ern provinces of the great kingdom which are 
gradually being absorbed by Russia. There are, 
furthermore, several chapters on Pekin treating 
the capital city historically and describing the 
life there to-day. 


18, 


What are the | 





after | 


communication | 
the | 





These three books (recently published by Har- | 


per & Brothers) unquestionably form 
best foundation for an intelligent comprehen- 


the | 


sion of whatever newspaper reports may come to | 


us in the next few months. They make a good 
basis of information on a subject which will 
soon occupy the attention of the civilized world, 
if it does not now. 


| 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 

We named the new discovery MODENE., It is absolutely harm- 

less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 

hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. If the 

growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 

growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 

or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 

feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 

on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 


DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


iy COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 


Every Bottle 


( We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


Guaranteed. 





QOGOOHOHHHOSHOSS 
« THE FULL LUXURY 
4 OF THE BATH 


is only attained when 
it is perfumed with 


The Genuine 





} Murray & Lanman’s 
FLORIDA 


Pow 





> 


SHE DOOHHHODOHOS|SHOOH“OOGE 
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Used in the bath it is de- 
lightfully cooling and invigor- 
ating, and the relief it affords 
from the depressing heat of 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
Summer is truly remarkable. 

BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES ! 


®OQQDOQOOQO®O® 


@©OEGOSHOSHOOHSHSSOOSSE 


@.. 
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WovLpd you rather buy 
lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 


that lasts till some accident: 


breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 

Our “Index"’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it — can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MAKE ALL DRINKS 
SPARKLING. 


A Sparklet is no big- 
ger than a thimble, but 
contains five quarts of 
carbonic acid gas lique- 
fied. Used with the 
special bottle it will give 
the life and sparkle 
which is the charm of 
champagne to water, 
milk, lemonade,cold tea, 
still wine—in short to 
every cold liquid. 

Syrups and tablets for 
making fruit drinks and 
mineral waters also sup- 
plied. 

All Druggists. 
Write for Booklet. 


COMPRESSED GAS 
CAPSULE CO., 


Broadway and 26th Street, 
. NEW YORK CITY. 


/}COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar is very attractive in its pres- 
ent form, with increased number of pages. It 
should be more popular, for it is far more con- 


_venient and the pictures seem to show with 


better effect. There are a dozen or more pages 
filled with costumes that may be counted upon 
as presenting the most modish of the season.— 
Albany Times-Union. 


The editors of Harper’s Bazar could not have 


_ devised a more fortunate plan for increasing its 
| popularity than the change from pamphlet form 


to a magazine for women. It has added many 
features of a literary character to its alread 
well-established standard as a leading journal. 
Its illustrations are carried out in half-tones not 
surpassed by any monthly magazine now pub- 
lished. A departure that especially commends 
itself to women is the elaboration of fashion 
plates in wash drawings, a decided improvement, 
both from a fashion and an artistic stand-point. 
—Kansas City Times. 


HARPER’s BAzar, in its new form of make-up, 
is a great improvement upon the old one. It is 
now a compact, convenient journal in magazine 
form, and is full of matter of interest to the 
ladies.—Southern Planter. 


The comments by subscribers in your columns 
encourage me to add mine. I am no writer, but 
I do want to thank you sincerely for what the 
BaZAR has been and is to me. It has a strong 
place in the hearts of American women.—Admir- 
er, Chicago, Illinois. 


Two years ago I decided to let my subscrip- 
tion to the Bazar lapse, as I did not feel that I 
could afford the subscription price. I missed it 
very much and often sighed for my old friend. 
Lately one of my friends has told me that the 





department for mothers is alone well worth the 
price, and so I have renewed my subscription. 
| I am sure it will save me the amount several 
times over in the matter of doctor’s bills, as I 
|} am, I fear, a very nervous mother. I find the 
other departments, fashion and household and 
| cooking, most helpful, too, and interesting.—Mrs. 
Robert B., San Antonio, Texas. 


Harper’s Bazar, in its new and more con- 
venient form, is as comprehensive a weekly bud- 
| get of timely reading for women as ever, and 
has just the right balance of good illustrations 
to hold the interest.—The Boston Globe. 














COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 





at druggists’. 2s5c. size of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Surely you are giving us more than in the old 
| Bazar—at least it seems so to me. I extract 
the keenest enjoyment from your stories and 


| essays each week, and feel that the day when the 


| BAzAR comes in is my red-letter day.—Jennie 
| M. F., Brooklyn, New York. 


I am thankful again and again for the help- 
ful Bazar. It grows in beauty and interest with 
each number, and I get so much good advice in 
bringing up my little family, that I feel in- 
clined to call it “ Mothers’ Guide.” You have 
struck the key-note for mothers.—Mary W., Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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ZT/4V-O GOOD BOOKS 





Bequcathed 


By 


BEATRICE WHITBY 


Cloth, $1 50 














The 


Mcloon Farm 


By 
MARIA LOUISE POOL 
Illustrated, $1 50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 


be purchased separately. 

318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

316. Child’s Low -Necked Frock. 

, Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. _ FP 

31s. Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 23. Price, 15 cts. : 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. ; 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. lilustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

311. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illastrated iu Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

310. Antoinette Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. ' 

308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

307. Directoire Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, to cts. 

306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

305. Woman's Shirred Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child’s Madras Frock. I\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


The following list represents the recently issued designs : 


303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in /.arfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). Illustratedin 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

301. Woman’s Empire Negligee. | !lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Steves. Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 
Price, 25 cts. 

299. Empire rriage Cloak. 


33- 


I‘lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
298. Child’s Night Wrapper. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
297. Late Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
296. New Model Petticoat. I\lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
295. Fancy Silk Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
294. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
New Fitted Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 305 
to 318, inclusive, on pages 887, 888, and 889. 


293. 
292. 
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RED [LPOTTAGE 


The Novel of the Decade. $1 50 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 


“MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 


THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 
The 20th-Century Magazine for Women 


HARPER'S BAZAR for August 11th will be a splendid midsummer 


number. The following are among its special features: 


SECRET SESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL } Rebecca Insley 
OF WOMEN § (Official Secretary) 


The International Council of Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. May Wright Sewall is the 
President, has a membership of almost five million women. Its most recent congress has just 
been held in Paris. During this meeting the Executive Board went into secret session. Its 
deliberations are made public for the first time in the next number of HARPER'S BAZAR, 
with the results reached after much discussion. The article appears with the sanction of 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION:) cans 
SCOTT’S HEROINES ‘ William D. Howells 


With two full-page illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLEK CHRISTY, 


Se CE OS Se Os n.0 cco ncne occa des wks besnbedes<ccesecesous J. Parmly Paret 
With many Illustrations. 
A helpful and practical talk to the beginner. 


ELFIN TREES Caroline E. Bedford 


A contribution on the remarkable Japanese dwarf tree, with beautiful illustrations 


MRS. VARNEY’S FREEDOM Harriet Prescott Spofford 
: With Illustrations by W. L. JAcoss. 
One of the best short stories yet written by this brilliant writer. 


MRS. STEYN, WIFE OF A BOER PRESIDENT Poultney Bigelow 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
A pen picture and character study of one of the most remarkable women of to-day. 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE ...Sarah Grand 


The fourth instalment of this fascinating novel, with a full-page illustration by ARTHUR P. 
KELLER, 


SIXTEEN PAGES OF MIDSUMMER FASHIONS A. T. Ashmore 


With many illustrations by Erne: Rost, Guy Rose, CAROLINE L. GoopwIn, and others. 


MRS. WM. McKINLEY and MRS. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN 
Their latest photographs, here published for the first time. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD. Flora McDonald Thompson 


Mrs. THompson’s brilliant weekly news digest has already won a place among the BAZAR'S 
leading features. 


In addition to these features there will be a special article on ‘‘ Fruit Cordials,"’ by Christine 
Terhune Herrick; two pages of Summer Recipes, by Madame Blay; a page of Gossip about 
Books and Writers ; the usual brilliant Humorous Department ; the BAZAR'S Editorial section, 
and the fifth paper of Mrs. Burrell’s series, ‘‘ The Child and Its World.” 


10 Cents a Copy Order the BAZAR Now $4 00 a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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